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TOPKS OF THE DAY 


POLAR DISCOVERY AND CONTROVERSY 


IASSED partizans of the rival polar explorers, as well as 
calmer, scientific authorities, have been filling the news- 
papers with accusations, replies, arguments, and conjectures’; and 
the regrettable squabble that followed Commander Peary’s direct 
denial of Dr. Cook’s claim to the discovery of the North Pole has 
somewhat minimized the subject of real importance—the Com- 
mander’s attainment of the Pole 
itself, 
second. 
“The Pole at last! 
three centuries, 


be his visit the first or the 


The prize of 
my dream and goal 
for twenty years, mine at last! I 
can not bring myself to realize it!” 
So Commander Peary records his 
feelings as he stood at the frozen 
In a series of copyrighted 
despatches to the New York 77mes, 
Commander Peary gives the full 
story of his approach to the top of the 
world. Leaving his ship, the Roose- 
velt, at Cape Sheridan, February 15 
of this year, he began his sledge 
journey across Grant Land, reaching 
Cape Columbia on March 1. Thence- 
forward his journey lay over the ice 
of the polar sea to the Pole, 420 miles 
away. He advanced steadily and 
rapidly, with comparatively little in- 
terruption from “leads” of open 
water, sending back his supporting 
parties one after another, till on 
April 6 he stood at the Pole with five 
companions—his negro bodyguard, 
Matt Hansen, and four Eskimos. 

In his first brief summary the 
explorer notes down the days on 
which the successive records of 
“farthest North” 
On March 2, almost immediately after striking the great ice-field, 
he passed the British record; on March 24 the Italian, and on 
March 28, the American record, his own. At the eighty-eighth 
parallel, already beyond the best previous accepted polar mark, 
he sent back his last supporting party under Bartlett, whom he 
had retained until the last, not only because his splendid work had 
merited the post of honor, but also because— 


goal. 


were passed. 


“It seemed to me appropriate, in view of the magnificent British 
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Who has told “the story that the world has been waiting to hear for 
300 years—the story of the discovery of the North Pole.”’ 


record of Arctic work, covering three centuries, that it should be 
a British subject who could boast that,-next to an American, he 
had been nearest to the Pole.” 


Thereafter the Commander was left with his last party.to work 


out the problem to which he had devoted himself for thirty-two 
years. Of his companions—those who finally stood. with him at 
the Pole—he says: 


“My party might be regarded as an ideal which had now come 
to realization—as loyal and respon- 
sive tony will as the fingers of my 
right hand. 

“Four of them carried the technic 
of dogs, sledges, ice, and cold as 
their heritage. Two of them, Han- 
sen and Ootam, were my compan- 
ions to the furthest point three 
years before. Two others, Eging- 
wah and Sigloo, were ih Clark’s di- 
vision, which had such*‘a narrow 
escape at that time, and now were 
willing to go anywhere with my im- 
mediate party and willing to risk 
themselves again in any supporting 
party. . 

“The fifth was a young man who 
had never served before in any ex- 
pedition, but who was, if possible, 
even more willing and eager than 
the others for the princely gifts—a 
boat, a rifle, a shotgun, ammuni- 
tion, knives, etc. — which I had 
promised to each of them who 
reached the Pole with me; for he 
knew that these riches would enable 
him to wrest from a stubborn father 
the girl whose image, filled his hot 
young heart: 

“ All had blind confidence so long 
as I was with them, and gave no 
thought for the morrow, sure that 
whatever happened I. should some- 
how get them back to land.” 


His 
“the pick of 122 with which we left’ 
And the entire party was in the pink of condition. 
“Every man and dog of us was lean and flat-bellied as a board, 
The 
but sometimes dangerous. 
Near the end of the third march of 20 miles, 
lead 100 yards wide, which buckled under our sledges and finally 


dogs were the very best, 


Columbia.” 

and as hard.” The final approach was in five set marches. 
ice was most favorable for sledding, 
“we rushed across a 
we made 


broke as the Jast sledge left it.” On the fourth march “ 


25 miles or more, the air, the sky, and the bitter wind burning the 
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face till it crackled. 
Greenland. 


It was like the great interior ice cap of 
Even the natives complained of the bitter air. It 
was as keen as frozen steel.” 

The party stopt for a little longer sleep than at preceding stages 
and then made ready for the final dash: 


“Up to this time, with each successive march, our fear of an im- 
possible lead had increased. At every inequality of the ice I 
found myself hurrying 
breathlessly forward, 
fearing that it marked 
a lead, and when I ar- 
rived at the summit 
would catch my breath 
with relief—only to find 
myself hurrying on in 
the same way at the 
next one. 

“But on this march, 
by some strange ‘shift 
of feeling, this fear fell 
from me _ completely. 
The weather was thick, 
but it gave me no un- 
easiness, 

“Before I turned in I 
took an_ observation 
which indicated 
position as 89.25. A 
dense, lifeless pall hung 
overhead. The horizon 
was black and the ice 
beneath was a ghastly, 
chalky white, with no 
relief—a striking con- 
trast to the glimmering, 
sunlit fields of it over 
which we had been 
traveling for the pre- 
vious four days. 

“The going was even better and there was scarcely any snow on 
the hard, granular, ast summer’s surface of the old floes, dotted 
with the sapphire ice of the previous summer’s lakes. 

“A rise in temperature to 15° below reduced the friction of the 
sledges and gave the dogs the appearance of having caught the 
spirits of the party. The more sprightly ones, as they went along 
with tightly curled tails, frequently tossed their heads, with short, 
sharp barks and yelps. 

“In twelve hours we made 4o miles. 
lead ia the march. 





our 











THE ONLY MARTYR, 


Professor Ross G. Marvin, Peary’s assistant, 
who was drowned in a lead. 


There was no sign of a 














ROOSEVELT AND PEARY. 
The Ex-President wishing the Commander good luck before the 
“ Roosevelt ’’ sailed. 
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DIGEST [September 1s. 


“T had now made my five marches, and was in time for a hast: 
noon observation through a temporary break in the clouds, whic 
indicated our position as 89.57.” 


A few hours later, the Pole was reached. 
Commander Peary tells of his exultation on the accomplishmen: 
of his task of many years. And yet, 


“Tt all seems so simple and commonplace. As Bartlett said 
when turning back, when speaking of his being in these exclusive 
regions, which no mortal has ever penetrated before: 

“*It is just like every day’” 

But there was plenty to do: 


“The first thirty hours at the Pole were spent in taking observa- 
tions ; in going some ten miles beyond our camp and some eight 
miles to the right of it; in taking photographs, planting my flags, 
depositing my records, studying the horizon with my telescope for 
possibie land, and searching for a practicable place to make a 
sounding.” 


On the afternoon of April 7 the return journey began. Five 


miles from the Pole, a crack gave an opportunity for a sounding, 


P| 
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ARCTIC GCEAN | 














From the New York * Times.” 


PEARY’S WAY TO THE POLE. 


but all the wire, 
was wonderfully easy : 


1,500 fathoms, found no bottom. The return trip 


“On April 23 our sledges passed up the vertical edge of the 
glacier fringe, a littie west of Cape Columbia. When the last 
sledge came up I thought my Eskimos had gone crazy. They 
yelled and called and danced themselves helpless. As Ootah sat 
down on his sledge he remarked in Eskimo: 

“«The devil is asleep or having trouble with his wife, or we never 
should have come back so easily.’” 

On reaching the Roosevelt, at Indian Harbor, September 5, the 
party was saddened by the news of the death of Prof. Ross G. 
Marvin, who had been drowned in a lead April 10, when returning 
in command of a supporting party from a point 45 miles north of 
Cape Columbia. Professor Marvin was a civil engineer and an 
instructor at Cornell University. 

Commander Peary’s account closes with abundant praise of all 
his companions, white and colored, and acknowledgments that his 
success was largely due to the loyalty of his friends of the Peary 
Arctic Club, especially the club’s first president, the late Morris 
kK. Jesup. 

Apparently just after hearing of Dr. Cook’s claims, Commander 
Peary telegraphed from Indian Harbor: 
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THE MEN WHO SAILED THE SHIP AS FAR AS SHIP MIGHT GO. 


Copyrighted, 1907, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THE “ ROOSEVELT” IN THE ICE OF THE POLAR CIRCLE. 


COMMANDER PEARY’S SHIP AND CREW. 


“Cook’s story should not be taken too seriously. The Eskimos 
who accompanied him say that he went no distance north. He 
did not get out of sight of land. Other men of the tribe corrobo- 
rate their statements. Kindly give this to all home and foreign 
news associations for.the same wide distribution as Cook’s story.” 


At the same time the explorer sent a message to Mrs. Peary, 
reading : 

“Good morning. Delayed by. gale. 

Have him nailed.” 


Don’t let Cook story worry 
you. 


Dr. Cook declined to enter into any controversy with Commander 
Peary, but said: 


me. By it you have stamped my journey to the Pole. All my 
records of observations and papers of every kind are to be exam- 
ined forthwith by a proper tribunal. When that has been done 
they will be sent here for you to see and examine first. I ask you 
only to wait until then. 1 do not want you to examine mere frag- 
ments, but want you to examine it all. 

“Since unfortunate rumors have been circulated, I will, at my 
own expense, send a ship for the Eskimos who were with me. 
They will be taken to New York and examined there by Rasmus- 
sen, whom I regard as the greatest authority on Eskimos and 
the Eskimo language.” 


Commander Peary’s charges were renewed yet more positively 


in a despatch to the New York 





“T have been to the North 
Pole. As I said last night when 
I heard of Commander Peary’s 
success, if he says he has been 
to the North Pole, I believe 
him. 

“Tam willing to place facts, 
figures, and worked-out obser- 
vations before a joint tribunal 
of the scientific bodies of the 
world. In due course I shall 
be prepared to make public an 
announcement that will effectu- 
ally dispel any doubt, if there 
can be such, of the fact that I 
reached the Pole. But, know- 
ing that I am right and that 
right must prevail, I ‘will sub- 
mit at the proper time my full 
story to the court of last resort 
—the people of the world.” 


His claims continue to be 
supported by the scientists of 
Denmark, as well as by many 
other authorities and explorers 
in his own and in other coun- 
The after 
mander Peary’s despatches ar- 


tries. day Com- 
rived, on receiving the honorary 
degree of doctor of science at 


the University of Copenhagen, 





Dr. Coox said: 





Times, in which he says : 

“Do not trouble about Cook’s 
story or attempt to explain any 
discrepancies in his statements. 
The affair will settle itself. 

“He has not been at the Pole 
on April 21, 1908, or at any 
other time. He has simply 
handed the public a gold brick. 

“These statements are made 
advisedly, and I have proof of 
them. When he makes a full 
statement of his journey over 
his signature to some geograph- 
ical society or other reputable 
body, if that statement contains 
the claim that he has reached 
the Pole, I shall be ina position 
to furnish material that may 
prove distinctly interesting 
reading for the public.” 

Several explorers declare that 
Commander Peary’s story cor- 
roborates that of Dr. Cook, as 
the Commander’s sled journey 
was even more rapid than that of 
the Doctor which had been criti- 
cized as impossible, and as it 
confirmed Dr. Cook’s statement 
An- 
thony Fiala also points out that 


of open sea at the Pole. 








Copyrighted, 1909, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
“TI accept this degree with due 
appreciation of the honor done 


THE COMMANDER AND HIS DOGS, 
“* My dogs were the best,—hard as nails,—all in good spirits.” 


if Dr. Cook was accompanied by 
no scientific observer, neither 


was Commander Peary. 
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ESTIMATES OF EDWARD H. HARRIMAN 


- OREVER unsatisfied—never dissatisfied”; thus, one news- 

paper declares, ran a favorite motto of Edward Henry 
Harriman who died a hundred times a millionaire and master of 
more miles of railroad than any other man since tracks first were 
laid. It is generally estimated that the railroads actually domi- 
nated by Mr. Harriman comprized an aggregate trackage of 65,000 
miles. The New York Journal of Commerce figures that the lines 





[September 1S 


a few years ago, and the newspapers and the railroad man’s asso 
ciates, and even his rivals, dwell upon the great work that-he ac 
complished. Thus, the New York 77mes calls him “the world’- 
“greatest railroad man.” He is classed by the New York Z7tbuw 
as “the most important figure of the American financial world,’ 
and by the New York American as “the master-builder of th 
century. Agreatman. The incarnation of material progress and 
material triumph.” 
His career is thus tersely summed up by the New York I1 r/c» 














“Born February 25, 1848. 

“Died September 9, 1909. 

“His birthplace—a little frame 
parsonage attached to St. George’s 
Episcopal Church at Hempstead, 


“His deathbed—in the heart of a 
‘palace atop a mountain of his own 
at Arden, Orange County, N. Y. 

“At the start—a penniless boy, 
son of a poorly paid preacher. 

“At the end—worth $50,000,000 to 








From the New York ‘‘ American.’’ 


A GRAPHIC COMPARISON OF THE LENGTH OF THE “HARRIMAN SYSTEM” WITH THAT OF THE OTHER 


GREAT RAILROAD HOLDINGS, 


under the Harriman influence had a total of nearly 75,000 miles of 
track, or more than enough to girdle the earth three times. It was 
distributed as follows: 





RTE fi oe, gh. ese awih Saris OA Sw hae oP 5,916 
I S05 dre i td ove by Rat A Sab See M AK ele ee tee 9,731 
I 7s 4S cup Bh 5 eal b Sw visi Orn Oe ead ART oN SY 4,278 
IT ER reco as ic eon Os Og PS eA eal eve 12,282 
J he Taine i Wie dso dW Caer wie aah ea Oe ON 0,350 
¢ Se eens Sav NE SPENNONIG 6.555 5 Gok Sa sts rs espa esia Wane wien ens 6,356 
ee She eA a oN oath seeardee an a biee be 8,687 
Citcnies Me Wimrthwentern es .ii605 25 Fos. «sep Fa seo 98 So 7,632 
IR MTR os oo a AAA Os 5s np OSE ORS EN Oe wd 4,446 
ee en att PEEP URE foc)! ROL aa oes Ol ae a aera 845 
Georgia Central .......... i ss <nece a Weiate Neh seme eisieieok =. 1,014 
Woe & Lake Eric... . SB: . 0 taccpib Sin tate ccc eee 442 
Din c-c.p wie so ->'e « a'5 519s ae <,2 cial aim 5> 0.5 Seve 2,333 

{ 
t ANE hs eR Aone oe pe ene aS ee 74,212 





“The stockholders in these systems,” adds this paper, “number 
80,000. The number of employees is in excess of 350,000.” 

The New York 7imes publishes the following list of the 
“Harriman roads,” to indicate the financial 


$100,000,000; a national and _ inter- 
national figure of consequence; the 
peer of any man living in the game 
of railroad finance. 

“His education—two years in church schools. 

“ At sixteen he obtained his first job, which was as office boy in 
a brokerage house in Wall Street. 

“At eighteen he was a clerk with a share in the profits of his 
employers. 

“At twenty-two he bought a seat on the Stock Exchange with 

20,000, the accumulation of which he never explained. 

“He quickly earned the reputation of being one of the stingiest 
floor traders on the Exchange. 

“At twenty-five he married Miss Mary Averill, of Rochester, 
daughter of a banker of large means. 

“ At thirty-five he was worth $1,000,000 and made his début as a 
railway man, becoming a director of the Illinois Central. 

“At forty he became vice-president of the Illinois Central. 

“At fifty he undertook the reorganization of the Union Pacific 
in the face of the failure of J. P. Morgan’s attempt. 

“At sixty he realized the ambition of his career—an ocean-to- 
ocean railway system under his personal control.” 





power wielded by this one man: 


RAILROAD LinES UNDER THE INFLUENCE oF E. H. 


HARRIMAN CONTROL 
Stocks. Bonds. oo cetera 
Union Pacific ........ + oes. $205,055,510 $298,109,067 be 
Southern Pacific............ 272,712,558 454,105,000 : 
Southern Pacific of Mexico .. 75,000,000 75,000,000 : 
pan ©. as Bees. L........ 25,000,000 40,000,000 : 
St. Jo. & Grand Island...... 13,598,500 4,000,000 ; 
SS Se 109,296,000 176,053,275 H 
Central of Georgia.......... 5,000,000 50,473,000 + 
Dominant INTEREST w wa 
Baltimore & Ohio .......... $212,175,829 $266,641,501 ot”, 
Delaware & Hudson ........ 42,400,000 55,401,000 ore 
— ;: 
ImporRTANT INTEREST : 
PERSE TE a RAEI Fe 176,271,300 $216,463,000 5 4g 
New York Central.......... 418,783,600 604,326,672 vs 
Me Ge Oey Os Bec cso 46,979,500 76,301,500 ‘ 


Lesser INTEREST 


PRCHOOR 5 iai5 cos see ee ses $235,885,500 $310,000,000 
Chicago & N. W............ 122,013,600 164,923,000 
8 232,623,100 125,679,500 


The Harriman properties, it is said, have 
been earning $700,000,000 yearly. Mr. Harri- 
man’s personal holdings are generally esti- 
mated at $100,000,000. 





















However, it is conceded that Harriman’s de- 
sire was not wealth, but power; that he 
made far more money for others than for him- 
self; that he never failed to increase the efficiency and earning- 
power of the roads that he acquired; that whatever may be said 
of his methods of warfare, he was ever a railroad-builder, never a 
railroad-wrecker. In fact, the post-obit portraits of Harriman 
lack the horns and tail that featured in sketches of the same mode] 


From the New York “ Herald.” 


THE HARRIMAN RAILROADS AND THE GREAT ORGANIZER’S STEAMSHIP ROUTES TO DOMESTIC 


POINTS, CUBA, PANAMA, AND THE ORIENT. 


Many columns are devoted to the details of Mr. Harriman’s ca- 


reer in the railroad world, such as his remarkable reorganization 
of the Union Pacific, his contests with James J. Hill and J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, his part in the Northern Pacific corner of May 9, 
1901, his disclosures as a witness in the government investigation 
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f the Union Pacific, his controversy with President Roosevelt, 
his charities, and his humanside. Perhaps of greater interest than 
,ewspaper comment is the verdict of the men who fought with or 
against him. His great rival in railroad management, James J. 


Hill, is quoted as saying: 


“It is too bad Mr. Harriman could not have lived to complete 
his great work. He was a thorough railroad man anda keen 
financier. I do not believe his death will occasion any financial 
disturbance. His properties are all in excellent condition. His 
death abundantly proves that a man can not burn the candle at 
both ends. I did much business with Mr. Harriman, and some 
of it was most strenuous at times, 
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“It is too early to discuss at length a career so complex and 
difficult, but it may at least be said that E. H. Harriman repre- 
sented in his own person the most important movement for better 
methods in railroad management which the United States has 
seen.” 


Yet the Springfield Repudlican, while admitting all that has 
been said of Mr. Harriman’s genius, declines to be dazzled by suc- 
cess, and thus comments upon the railroad king’s career : 


“There are countries where Mr. Harriman would never have 
been heard of, save as an unscrupulous gambler in stocks. But 
the American system of private ownership and operation of the 

highways of commerce made pos- 





but we were good friends for all 
that.” 

Like many others prominent in 
the financial world, George J. 
Gould characterizes Mr. Harri- 
man as “not only a remarkable 
man, but a great man,” and thus 
dwells upon his efficiency : 


“He was a genius in business, 
in building railways and adding 
to the prosperity of the country 
generally. His passing away is 
to be deeply regretted, and it 
will be hard to fill his place. 
What he did in making the Union 
Pacific Railroad one of the 
greatest properties in the world 
is simply marvelous. Out of 
chaos and poverty he achieved 
the most wonderful transforma- 
tion known in the history of rail- 
roading. He was also a friend 
to all business enterprises. His 
death is a personal Joss to me 
that I can hardly express, he- 
cause he was a lovable man, a 
true American, and a patriotic 
citizen. The country owes much 
for what Mr. Harriman has done 
for it inythe way of creating 
wealth and increasing prosperity 
and business confidence.” 


William 


president, 


Rockefeller,  vice- 
and John D. Arch- 
bold, general manager of the 
Standard Oil Company, Paul 
Morton, president of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, and 
presidents of railroads, banks, 








sible that extraordinary Harriman 
decade which has culminated so 
dramatically in his recent return 
from Europe to die, with the 
entire financial world feverishly 
awaiting the bulletins from the 
sick man’s chamber. aida 
“Down to the fiftieth year of 
Harriman’s life, he was utterly 
enveloped in an atmosphere of 
the most sordid money-getting by 
the most unscrupulous methods 
that would endure the scrutiny of 
the criminal courts. It is absurd 
to suppose that the stream of 
ethical motive can rise higher than 
its source; and we must judge 
Mr. Harriman to have been 
guided throughout his business 
career by those motives of self- 
interest which have been univer- 
sal in the business world. He was 
reared to the methods of tooth 
and claw, and none surpassed him 
in the genius for battle, as many 
who saw at close range the tre- 
mendous contest between the Hill 
and Harriman forces, in 1901, for 
the control of the Northern Pa- 
cific, when the stock of the road 
rose to $1,000 a share, will long 
remember. To an enemy or a 
competitor, Mr. Harriman was as 
merciless as he was formidable, 
and they say he had no friends 
in the entire business community 
who could fan into life a spark of 
real affection forthe man. The 
most powerful bankers and capi- 
talists placed their hundreds of 
millions absolutely at his dis- 
posal, in order that he might fi- 








and industrial enterprises, East 
and West, eulogize Mr. Harri- 
man in like terms, many of them 
adding that his death will have 
no bad effect on the stock market—a prophecy that seems to have 
been borne out by the event. 

While not unqualifiedly eulogistic; newspaper comment concerns 
itself with the good that Mr. Harriman achieved for the country 
in developing lines of transportation rather than with the harm 
that he may have done in carrying out his schemes. Thus 7he 
Hall Street Journal says: 


“It is true to say of Edward Henry Harriman that with all faults 
and frailties, he was one of our greatest and most useful citizens. 
‘The evil that men do lives after them; the good is oft interred 
with their bones’; but the evil which E. H. Harriman may have 
done in the course of his long fight to attain supremacy in the rail- 
road field will not live for any long time, while the good is patent 
to all men in the great railroad system which he built up, and the 
great example which he set for other railroads to follow. 


Copyrighted, 1909, by Pach Bros., New York. 
EDWARD HENRY HARRIMAN, 


Who controlled more miles of railroad than any other man since 
tracks were first laid. 


nance his schemes and win his 
battles, because they had the ut- 
most faith in his genius to make 
their investments yield solid 
profits. Napoleonic, one would 
say, was this man—that is, a perfect master of the conditions that 
he confronted, so long as he could deal with them in his own way. 
Unmoral he was, if not immoral, and the end was everything, 
the means nothing, to his restless and boundless ambition for 
achievement and aggrandizement.” 


In the last years of his life, says The Republican, Mr. Harriman, 
because of his part in the life-insurance and railroad scandals and 
his controversy with President Roosevelt, “had a taste of the ver- 
dict that must be pronounced upon him and all of his kind, in 
the popular uprising against ‘predatory wealth.’ ” 


“It may be suspected that in those last years he got glimpses of 
the American people that told him a new era was in the dawning. 
It will be an era in which men of his type will shrivel and disap- 
pear, since the public interest is in the future to dominate the field 
of natural monopoly rather than private gain.” 
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REVIVING DEMOCRACY IN NEW YORK 


MONG Democratic papers the New York State Democratic 
Convention at Saratoga is generally regarded as having jus- 

tified the forecast of Edward M. Shepard, who said: 
“ As a result of this conference and its enunciation of principles, 


I look for a public expression of independent Democratic senti- 
ment that will make a definite impression on party organization.” 

















BUT WHERE IS THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY? 
—McWhorter in the St. Paul Dispatch. 


The immediate result is a declaration of principles which the 
New York World, hailing it as “The Democratic Creed,” con- 


denses as follows: 


“Tariff for revenue only. 

“Federal income tax. 

“Election of United States Senators by direct vote of the people. 
“Taxation of corporations by States alone. 

“Give up the Philippines and imperialism. 

“Primary and ballot reforms. 

“Home rule and local self-government. 


“ Opposition to extension of Federal power at expense of States. 
“Rigid governmental economy. 


“Enforcement of antitrust laws. 


“No interference with individual liberty.” 


Of this pronouncement, Thomas M. Osborne, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, and one of those most prominent in the de- 


liberations of the convention, is quoted as saying: 


“The declaration of principles we have promulgated may not be 


in harmony with the ideas of each individual member, but it forms 
the best exposition of Democratic doctrine laid down in many 


years. It carries us back to the time when Tilden and his associ- 
ates prepared platforms worth reading and considering. It can 
hardly fail to give courage to Democrats of the State and to at- 


tract young men of energy and high ideals, because it is a statement 
of pure principles and not of selfish purposes.” 


While the New York Zveniug Post (Ind.), in;ccommending the 
organizers of the convention, contrasts its proceedings with those 
of “the ridiculous fiasco of the meeting of the ‘progressive’ (alzas, 
Bryan) Democrats of Albany” the preceding week, the New York 
World (Dem.) adopts a more conciliatory tone toward the radical 
element in the party, declaring that “the platform is one that any 
Democrat who is a Democrat from principle can accept without 


stultification,” and that it is “broad and liberal enough to hold 
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the present followers of Mr. Bryan and the former followers of 
Mr. Cleveland.” Further, we read: 


“In particular 7ze World commends the conference for its in- 
dorsement of the income-tax amendment and its demand for the 
‘enforcement of Federal and State laws against criminal trusts.’ 
These two planks are a test of the conference’s honesty and good 
faith. They are complete proof that the proceedings were not 
secretly shaped or controlled by corporation elements in the party 
for the further confusion and bewilderment of true Democracy.” 


REQUIRING DIRECTORS TO DIRECT 


HE wreck or robbery of banks permitted by the negligence of 
directors in not exercising the vigilant supervision that 

their position demanded has happened often enough to make the 
editorial writers strongly indorse the decision of the New York 
Supreme Court by which thirteen former directors of the Trust 
Company of the Republic are held financially responsible for the 


losses suffered by the company through loans made upon securi- 
ties of the United States Ship-Building Company. The facts of 
the case are thus reviewed by the Philadelphia Record: 


“Tn 1902, when the rage of promoting industrial trusts with floods 
of watered stock was at its height, a coterie of clever operators 
created the United States Ship-Building Company, known as the 
Ship Trust. On this watered stock the Trust Company of the 
Republic advanced large sums of money, and after raking an enor- 
mous profit the promoters withdrew from the concern. The Ship 
Trust was soon wrecked on the shores of Wall Street, and the 
Trust Company of the Republic along with it. Of the ruin very 
little was left for the depositors of the financial trust, while the 
stockholders lost all. One of the stockholders then brought suit 
against the directors of the Trust Company of the Republic, who 
had neglected to direct, to make them responsible for the loss. 
As the result of the suit the court has decided that the directors, 
with the exception of one who was absent at a critical period of 
the financial transactions between the financial trust and the pro- 
moters of the Ship Trust, must make good the loss to the last 


dollar.” 


In delivering the opinion of the court, Judge C. C. Van Kirk 
said in part: 


“Where the duty of knowing exists, ignorance due to negligence 
of duty creates the same liability as actual knowledge and failure 
to act thereon. Where trusted officers cause loss, the directors 
who trusted them, and therefore neglected to exercise the care a 
reasonably prudent man would exercise in his own affairs, can 
not escape liability if such care would have avoided or lessened 
the loss. It is not a full performance of duty to employ competent 


officers who are believed to be reliable. The directors have other 


and additional duties.” 


“ Directors who do not direct should heed the warning,” says the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, adding that the decision has framed in a 


judicial decree “a thought that has been in every thinking man’s 
mind.” Further, 7#e Plain Dealer says: 


“This should prove the death-kne)l of the man who assumes to 
direct the affairs of an institution, who stands before his community 
in the character of a trustee, but who, through negligence or in- 
capacity, refuses to perform the duties of a trustee—of the director 
who does not direct. The story is almost as old as the history of 
embezzlement. In an overwhelming majority of cases involving 
the dishonesty of bank officials the wrongdoing could have been 
prevented or stopt in its inception had the directors, the official 
superiors of the criminals, performed their full duty. Had they 
done what they made pretense before their community of doing, 
their subordinates in most cases would have been saved the igno- 
miny of pena) servitude, their institutions the crushing blow of a 
failure, and their community the convulsion of a financia) crash. 

“The bank director should either direct the affairs of his bank 


or give way to one who will. The director who refuses to direct 
is an anomaly and a menace.” 
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FOR BETTER COURTS AND LAWYERS 


EARCHING self-criticism which, according to a doubtful 
press, may or may not be followed by a house-cleaning in the 
home of Justice, is still the order of the day among both lawyers 
and judges. There is glad concurrence in the finding of the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools that it has become altogether 
too easy for a man to become a lawyer; and the Detroit Journal 
in an editorial headed, “Wanted—Fewer Poor Lawyers, More 
Good Carpenters,” says: 

“By all means raise the qualifications and keep raising them if 
necessary to keep down the overcrowding which drives so many 
lawyers who would otherwise be honorable men into unprofes- 
sional practises. It is not fairto the young men to admit them to 


the practise of a profession for which they are unfitted and in 
which they can make a living only by dishonesty.” 


But the movement toward recasting the judicial machinery so as 
to minimize the law’s delay and the cost and waste of litigation, 
is admittedly of still higher importance than plans for improving 
the personnel of the bar. At the convention of the American Bar 
Association in Detroit a special committee, appointed two years 
ago to consider the simplification of judicial procedure, presented 
areport, the following portion of which is widely quoted with little 
or no dissent from its recommendations : 


“The whole judicial power of each State, at least for civil 
causes, should be vested in one great court, of which all tribunals 
should be branches, departments, or divisions. The business as 
well as the judicial administration of this court should be thor- 
oughly organized so as to prevent not merely waste of judicial 
power, but all needless clerical work, duplication of papers and 
records, and the like, thus obviating expense to litigants and cost 
to the public. 

“This court should have three chief branches—county courts, 
including municipal courts, a, superior court of first instance, and 
a single ultimate court of appeal. All judges should be judges of 
the whole court, assigned to some branch or locality, but eligible 
and liable to sit in any other branch when called upon to do so. 

“Supervision of the business administration of the whole court 
should be committed to some high official of the court who would 
be responsible for failure to utilize the judicial power of the State 
effectively.” 

Of this plan the Chicago Record-Herald says: 


“There is much promise in this general scheme, altho constitu- 














GOING WELL HEELED. 
Packing the artillery for his western trip. 
—Thorndike in the Baltimore American. 
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tional amendments would be found necessary in many States to put 
it into law.” 


And the Indianapolis Vews emphasizes the need for the pro- 
jected reforms by contrasting with the needless delay of our courts 
under like circumstances the rapid, unsensational procedure of 
the English court in the trial and conviction of Mahar lal Dhingra, 


the Hindu student recently executed for the murder of Sir Curzon 
Wylie. 


“SOMETHING TO ARBITRATE” 


IVE thousand men are to return to work in the plant of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company at McKee’s Rocks, Pa., after 
almost two months of idleness, suffering, and rioting; and the 
practical acknowledgment of the company that its employees have 
some other rights beside that of quitting work is welcomed by the 
press as a belated triumph of common justice and common sense. 
The company intimates in its official statement that it will pay 
better wages when conditions permit, that it will endeavor to make 
the piece-pooling system more profitable to the men, and that it 
will correct manifest evils in the system of compulsory insurance. 
The statement concludes : 


“The company has never knowingly tolerated any imposition 
upon its employees, and intends that all employees shall always 
have fair and proper treatment. For this purpose it has established 
an information bureau for the investigation of any complaints its 
employees make, and all complaints that have already been made 
have been and will be promptly investigated. 

“The company will not tolerate any grafting or other imposition. 
For six weeks past the strikers have been offered these conditions.” 

Generally the newspapers take the point of view that the victory 
of the strikers is far more decisive than this statement would seem 
to imply, declaring that the company has practically agreed to the 
strikers’ terms, which called for: 


“A return to the 1907 wage scale which had been cut from ro to 
15 per cent. (this scale the company agrees to restore probably in 
sixty days); the pooling system in vogue at the beginning of the 
strike to be modified; minimum wages to be fixt; no collections 
by foremen; any man giving money to an official or any official 
accepting money to be discharged ; insurance to be adjusted, each 
man having a book giving a statement of his insurance rating ; no 
Sunday work; a new system to be adopted in employing men; the 
blacklist of 600 men who first struck to be wiped out.” 




















ON HIS HANDS. 


Not all the elephants are in Africa. 
— Barclay in thé Baltimore Sun. 


PRESIDENTIAL PROBLEMS. 
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ALSO THE NORTH POLE. 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispazrh 


Wso’'s Who at the North Pole?—Boston Herald. 

MEANWHILE, where is Walter Wellman?—Baltimore Sun. 

THE winter Pearyodicals, too, will be full of it—New York Evening Mail. 

THE mistake Cook made was not to send the savants a souvenir postal.— 
Baltimore Sun. 


Any one who didn’t sail in the Roosevelt naturally falls into the Ananias class. 
—New York World. 


Amonc the water-colors not in our gallery is one of Lieut. Peary embracing 
Dr. Cook.— New York Evening Mail. 

THE question used to be, What lies around the North Pole? Now it is, 
Who lies about it?—New York World. 

Up to the hour of going to press the North Pole had not been discovered again: 
but we have hopes.—Pittsburg Gazette Times. 

EXPERIENCE has taught us that a man who can find his way around in Brook- 
lyn fears no trackless waste.—New York Evening Mail. 

THINK of all the good Eskimo dogs that have offered up their young lives as 
a sacrifice on the altar of North-Polar discovery!—Chicago Tribune. 


WE shall have to suspend judgment as to Peary’s claims until we know how 
many barrels of gum-drops he had with him.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 
Rime of the Polar mariners: ‘‘ I was the first who ever burst 
Into that silent sea.’"-—Chicago Tribune. 


“Dr. Cook is a modest, quiet man,”’ say the reports. So was Johnny Mara- 
thon Hayes about a year ago. Now he is merely quiet.—New York Evening 
Mail. 

Some refer to the North Pole discovery as ‘‘ Dr. Cook’s story of amazing con- 
yuest,’’ and others as “Dr. Cook’s amazing story of conquest.’’ They are 
agreed that it is amazing.—New York World. 
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NOW COMES THE REAL STRUGGLE. 


--Whiting in the South Bend 7rzdzze. 


SvurRELy there can't be two North Poles!—Chicago Tribune. 

Now for some North Polemics.—New York Evening Mail. 

Too many Stars-and-Stripes nailers spoil the broth.—Baltimore Sun. 

PernaPs it is Dr. Cook’s mission in life to make Brooklyn famous.—Chicago 


Tribune. 


Some of the foreign papers call it a discovery and others a “ discovery.’’— 
New York Evening Mail. 

Dr. Cook took the temperature of the Pole, but seems to have failed to look 
at its tongue.—Dallas News. 

One of the papers observes that Dr. Cook’s feat is primarily a sporting event. 
Pole vault, eh?—New York Evening Mail. 


THe New York Sun, by the way, does not seem inclined to ascribe Peary’s 
success to the name of his ship.— Newark News. 


Latest form of salutation when meeting a friend: ‘“‘Good morning. Have 
you discovered the North Pole?’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Ir Cook and Peary were to double-team it as twin stars in an Arctic melo 
drama there'd be millions in it.—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 


Fierce debates as to the rival explorational value in cold climates of gum- 
drops and milk chocolate may now be anticipated.—New York World. 


Peary ard Cook! Peary and Cook! 
Now is the time to subscribe for the book.—New York Evening Mail. 


Wir Cook and Peary in the field of authorship, African hunting-stories may 
not get better than third place in the list of the six best sellers.—New York 
World. 


Why not select baseball teams composed of those disposed to give Cook first 
credit and those who believe the laurels are all Peary’s, and play it off? —New 
York Evening Mail. 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF THE OFFICIALS OF THE NEW 
TERRITORY WILL SOON BE IN ORDER 
Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald 


WELCOMING DR. COOK. 
— Macauley in the New York W/or/d. 


POLAR PERSIFLAGE. 
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JAPAN'S NEXT TREATY WITH AMERICA 


APAN is contemplating a new treaty with the United States 
J two years hence, to secure the rights of the Japanese already 
living in America, and the Japanese press are beginning to discuss 
its probable provisions. They believe that their wishes are en- 
titled to our consideration, as they have shown their good will and 
good faith by restricting the number of passports issued at Tokyo 
for emigration to our shores. We summarize the following ac- 
count of the situation from the Tokyo Kokumin, the recognized 
mouthpiece of the Katsura ministry : 


In 1911 the term of the treaties of amity and commerce between 
Japan and other Powers will expire, and the Mikado’s Govern- 
ment is busy investigating the defects in the existing treaties which 
must be remedied in those to be newly conéluded two years hence. 
On the whole, the negotiations for treaty-revision will be carried 
out smoothly, as there are no difficult problems to be dealt with. 
In the case of the American-Japanese treaty, however, somewhat 
prolonged negotiations may be inevitable, should either Washing- 
ton or Tokyo raise the question of immigration. Japan wishes to 
eliminate from the treaty with America the following clause: 
“[tis, however, understood that the stipulations contained in this 
and preceding articles do not tn any way affect the laws, ordi- 


nances, and regulations with regard to trade, the immigration of 


laborers, police and public security, which are in force or which 
may hereafter be enacted in either of the two countries.” Not 
that the Tokyo administration is anxious to do away with the re- 
striction laid upon the emigration of its subjects to America. On 
the contrary, the Mikado’s Governmen tis making the uttermost 
efforts to suppress the emigration of laborers to the United States, 
and the same policy will be continued as long as Washington does 
not wish to barcompletely all Japanese immigration. At the same 
time, the Japanese are apprehensive that the above-mentioned 
clause may be utilized by America or her various States to en- 
croach arbitrarily upon the rights of Japanese residents. That 
such an apprehension is not without foundation is amply proved 
by the legislative activities of a certain State on the Pacific Coast 
during the past few years. It is this apprehension as well as the 
fact that so far as Japanese immigration is concerned the above- 
mentioned clause is practically superfluous, that Japan prefers to 
have no similar provision in the new treaty. 


To support the above contentions the Kofumin publishes inter- 
esting tables obtained from the Japanese authorities. The first 
of these tables shows the decrease of Japanese who came to 
America during the first five months of the current year as com- 
pared with those during the corresponding months of last year: 
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The Tokyo journal further explains that the non-laborers include 
those passengers who can not be regarded as immigrants, being 
representatives of various commercial firms, students of means, 
or travelers. Laborers given passports to America during this 
year are in most cases those who were in this country before and 
left some property here. 

The second table shows that the number of Japanese subjects 
returning from America is considerably larger than those coming 
to these shores during the first five months of this vear: 


Returned. Arrived. 
Seeary ER Sy dy Grae ete sahs cat ast eget ae te, dere 25 108 
EFS Ep yarn: Larter 213 115 
ME ee on its Sekt Seward 377 165 
CE ac ake k Saks Sa hen 253 188 
SARE are eel ita 381 142 
— Translation made for Vue LITERARY DIGEST, 
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BLAMING MR. TAFT FOR THE TARIFF 


UST as the Mediterranean fishermen pray to their image of St. 
Nicholas to calm the storm, and pound him if he fails to do 


it, the German press, who welcomed the election of Mr. Taft as 


likely to moderate our tariff restrictions on their goods, now be- 
labor him for not vetoing the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill. To vary 
the illustration, they have taken to the old device of abusing the 
plaintiff’s attorney. It is natural enough that the Socialists should 
be disappointed at the failure to impose an income tax, and that 
the trade papers should resent the duties on European imports. 
But the point they all agree in dwelling upon is President Taft’s 
responsibility for what they call the “humbug” of promises and 
proposals made and unfulfilled. The /vankfurter Zeitung begins 
its tirade in a tone of disinterested sympathy with the American 
consumer, and after premising that “the Payne Tariff tends to put 
into a worse condition than ever the importing foreigner, especially 
France, Germany, and Switzerland,” this paper adds: 


“A vast majority of the American people themselves—farmers, 
laborers, small traders, salaried men, and many manufacturers— 
find their burdens grievously increased instead of lightened. 
The revision of the tariff has been accomplished in the interests 
of the captains of industry. . . . The revision was promised as 
something to be effected in the interest of the consumer, but it has 
resulted in a measure most decidedly in the interest of the pro- 
ducer. The tariff on some articles is raised, on others it is lowered 

. but this lowering is in every single case a matter of the most 
unmitigated and unblushing humbug.” 


President Taft is to blame, declares this journal. He and his 
Cabinet “have suffered an utter defeat at the hands of Congress. 
It is not asin the time of Roosevelt. This President can gain 
a concession from the Parliament neither in the matter of tariff 
nor of administrative program.” 

This contrast between the two Presidents is dwelt upon at 
greater length by the Aveuz Zeztung (Berlin), which makes out 


“ 


that President Taft is an easy-going “advocate of independent 


judgment,” and no “autocrat” like Roosevelt. He is a much 


narrower party man than his predecessor. To quote the argu- 


ments on which the statement is based : 


“In support of this allegation of ours that Roosevelt was much 
more broad-minded than Taft we would say: Taft tries to curry 
favor with the trusts. The heads of the trusts are well aware ot 
this. He would not inveigh against ‘criminal wealth’ as Roose- 
velt did, for he is a good Republican, while Roosevelt took a 
middle position between the Republican and the Democrat. In 
Taft we see a perfect epitome of the Republican policy and party 
both in their good and their bad points. Roosevelt made it his 
aim to master Congress, but Taft allows himself to be directed by 
Congress and especially by the Senate and the Speaker of the 
Lower House, Joe Cannon.” 


The question of the tariff naturally presents itself to the Social- 
ist organ I] orwaerts (Berlin) as wholly a question of the income 
tax. Shall the rich pay from their riches a certain annual propor- 
tion into the Treasury ? President Taft has signed the Payne Bill, 
and has agreed with Congress that such a tax would be by impli- 
cation unconstitutional, z.e., beyond the powers of the Federal 


Government to enact. On this point August Bebel’s organ 


remarks: 


“The act of President Taft ih giving his sanction to this con- 
clusion of Congress was a most barefaced swindle. . Taft has 
been terrorized by the Senate. He remained firm on one point 
only, the free importation of hides, and the Senate gave way to 
him.” 


He is therefore inexcusable, adds this pape’, and then turning to 
another point, with something that looks like spite, the writer pre- 


dicts “a tariff war” between Europe and America unless the 
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“childish and short-sighted” foreign commercal policy of the 
President is not soon revised.— 7rauslation made for THE LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


DECLINE OF THE “BLACK HUNDREDS” 


T the height of the reign of terror in Kishinef, some years 

ago, when the “Black Hundreds” were killing, burning, 

and pillaging in the Jewish quarter, a humane official sought an 

audience with the Czar to demand the suppression of this organi- 

zation, but was struck speechless when Nicholas entered with their 

badge pinned on his breast. This incident is related in the “Mem- 
oirs of a Russian Governor.” The Czar was 
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were on their side; and they were in collusion with the secret 
police and provocators, whose activity has lately startled the 
world through the revelations of Burtzeff, the Sherlock Holmes 
of the Russian revolution, in the cases of the notorious Azeff and 
Harting. The Black Hundreds met with practically no oppo- 
sition, because, after the suppression of the revolution, the better 
elements in Russia fell into a state of complete apathy. 

At present, however, as we gather from the Russian press, 
there are signs of a moral reaction against the rule of the 
Black Hundreds. Lately they have been dealt a few hard blows 
and have suffered several reverses. Their most powerful organ 
has been fined for libel; the clergy, through some mysterious in- 
fluence, which the Russian papers are as yet 





not only their warm friend, but is said to have 
aided them with large sums in their work of 
suppressing the revolutionists with sword 
and fire. Until recently, moreover, they stood 
on terms of the greatest intimacy with the 
Russian official clergy. Thus armed and pro- 
tected they went unmolested about their work, 
which, as is well known, consisted in inciting 
pogroms and riots against the Jews, in hound- 
ing the liberal and radical elements, and, gen- 
erally, in stirring up race hatred. According 
to an interpellation in the Doumaa few months 
ago, part of their activity consisted also in the 
secret removal of their liberal political ene- 
mies; the murder of Herzenstein, and similar 
crimes both before and after that deed of 
violence, being laid at their door. 

For a few years their supremacy in Russia 
was unquestioned. In the Douma their reck- 








unable to explain, have broken their alliance 
with them; and they were forbidden to 
hold their congress in the capital of Little 
Russia during the bicentennial celebration 
held last July to commemorate the battle of 
Poltava. They had hoped at their congress 
to exploit that great patriotic event for their 
ownends. But Dubrovin, the president of the 
League, was forced to flee from justice to Fin- 
land, for the country had come to hate the 
“true Russian patriots.” In the first place, 
these “ patriots,” it is alleged, are not Russian, 
and actually refuse to knuckle under to the 
Czar. Finally, the meeting of the Czar with 
King Edward and the extente cordiale with 
England have called forth their expression 
of deep dissatisfaction. Many think their star 
is setting, and the liberal Azech (St. Peters- 
burg) celebrates their decline in a leading 








less, noisy representatives did their utmost to 
discredit that body by creating rowdy scenes 
and scandals. The Government authorities 





























NEPTUNE IS DEAD-—LONG LIVE BLERIOT! 


—Simplicissimus (Munich). 





article as follows: 


KING EDWARD'S NEW NIGHTMARE— 
ZEPPELIN III. 
—Neue Gluhelicher (Vienna). 


“The country is gradually being relieved 
of the fearful nightmare by which it has 


WHEN BLERIOT FLEW THE CHANNEL. 


SHADE OF BONAPARTE—“ Why didn’t I think of that a hundred 
years ago?” —Amsterdammer. 


A NEW WORRY FOR CROWNED HEADS. 
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been so heavily opprest for the past three years. After hold- 
ing absolute sway over every.part of our broad fatherland, and 
after stifling every manifestation of honest public life, the 
League of the Russian People is proceeding swiftly to its com- 
plete dissolution, with no possibility of resuscitation. There 
are still a few places in Russia where the League forms a kingdom 
within a kingdom; but the revelation of their complicity in the 
gravest crimes, added to their growing insolence, has caused the 
cup of endurance to overflow, and we read more and more fre- 
quently of protests against the gentlemen of this criminal gang. 
We read, for instance, of the boycott of an editor of one of their 
largest papers; and in a city where the League brought action 
against acertain individual for insulting its majesty, the judge not 
only dismissed the case, but also declared the charge unfair. 
. . . Sorely disappointed in their calculations about the Poltava 
celebration, upon which they founded such sanguine hopes, the 
Black Hundreds feel their end is approaching. Alas! They can 
now testify from their personal experience that misfortunes 
never come singly. The far-reaching revelations recently made 
have led to the weakening of their support and protection; the 
loss of protection has led to the impoverishment of their treas- 
ury, the sinews of the League; and this in turn has brought on 
internal dissensions, the snatching of morsels from one another’s 
mouths, and an epidemic of desertions. Decomposition is going 
on, not daily, but hourly. The old, well-tried means of terrori- 
zation have lost their magic effect."— 7ranslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


PERSIA AS EUROPE’S VICTIM 


EOPLE who are fond of justifying imperialistic aggression 
by the plea that the great Powers are civilizing uncultured 
peoples and bringing to them the blessings of prosperity, will be 
interested to Jearn that in one case, at least, it is working just the 
other way. In Persia prosperity has been sadly retarded by the 
greed and quarrelsome jealousy of the European Powers, especially 
of Russia and England, says Mr. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, the 
eminent French economist. The Russian and British-Indian 
frontiers squeeze the country in till it has shrunk in practical 
dimensions to about one-third of its proper area. 
from this author’s 


We learn 
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“Russia has the largest share of Persia’s export trade, and also 
furnishes more than half of her imports. After Russia and Eng- 
land (which shares equally with Russia the importation of manu- 
factured articles) come France, Turkey, and Austria. Germany 
is left far behind, but is struggling hard to develop her trade.” 
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SHRINKING AREA OF PERSIA. 


The shaded portions in the north and south show where Russian and 
British influences, respectively, are dominant, leaving to Persian rule 
only the narrow strip shown in white between them. 


While Perisa can never become a rich agricultural country, pro- 
ceeds this writer, she could easily improve the amount of her 
activities and products in this particular. Her mines might be a 
source of great wealth to her, but the production of metal, and the 
manufactures which are dependent upon the use of this material, 
are not promoted by the foreign importing Powers. Thus we read: 


“The Anglo-Russian rivalry, the suspicion with which these 
two Powers have for 





work on “The Eco- 
nomic Resources of 
that the 
country of the Shahs 
has been _ liberally 


Persia,” 


endowed with natural 
wealth. Its area is 
three times that of 
France. While a 
large part consists of 
sandy plateaus of des- 
ert, created by defor- 
estation and the de- 
struction of ancient 
canals — 
evils which are quite 
remediable — yet the 
spacious pastures of 
the country sustain 


irrigation 








a long time looked 


upon each  other’s 
commercial enter- 
prises, have so far 


prevented the prose- 
cution of any serious 
work of progress. In 
Persia civilized Eu- 
rope through the influ- 
ence of political jeal- 
ousy has actually been 
working against civil- 
ization. Perhaps the 
agreement of 1907 
between Russia and 
England may mend 
matters, but it is to 
be feared that inter- 
nal disturbances may 
prove an_ obstacle. 
The European inter- 
vention, altho seem- 


ingly brought about 








sheep, whose wool 
and flesh are largely A CENTER OF RUSSIAN INFLUENCE IN PERSIA. \ 
exported. Beds of The Russian Colony at Tabriz, showing the civil, military, spiritual, and spirituous exemplars of Slav 


copper and lead are 
found in many districts, and tin is mined in the fertile valleys 
of Azerbaijan. The petroleum belt extends east and west over 
almost the whole territory. Yet Persia is poor. Her commerce 
is feeble, says Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu, and this is because her busi- 
ness is managed by competing foreigners, who reap all the benefit 


of it. To quote his words: 


civilization and enlightenment. 


under an agreement 
between Russia and 
England, is only too 
likely to rouse among 
the Persians a movement against foreigners and the innovations 
they would attempt to introduce. The two nations who have di- 
vided up so large a part of the country between themselves will need 
to exercise great patience and tact if they would succeed in their 
work. Their intentions are doubtless excellent. We must hope 
that they will persist in them, however great the difficulties they 
encounter.”—7auslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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AMERICA’S EXAMPLE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HEN the Prince of Wales visits South Africa next year to 
open the first parliament of the newly unified South Africa 
he will inaugurate, says the London 7ymes, a more faithful copy 
of the original scheme of American government than the Phila- 
delphia Convention of 1787 would now find in the United States. 
It might almost be said, in the words of one writer in the daily just 
named, that the spirit of Alexander Hamilton presided over the 
convention that framed the constitution which South Africa is 
so soon to put in force. Nor is the reason, 
‘adds the London /s¢, far to seek. Questions 
of federation have been to the fore in every 
part of the British Empire ever since Joseph 
Chamberlain sprang his scheme for a closer 
union of the Empire over which Edward VII. 
is now sovereign. When Joseph Chamberlain 
said that Alexander Hamilton was the greatest 
statesman America has produced he had in 
mind, explains the British organ, the framing 
of the American Constitution. Canada framed 
her union in the spirit of Hamilton by giving 
the central government great power. She was 
influenced by the Civil War then raging here. 
Australia formed her federation at a time when 
the states were in dread of encroachment by 
the central authority. Hence her government 
reserves much power to the states. South 
Africa has gone farther in the direction of Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s idea of a strong central 
government than has any union of states, not 
even excepting our own. Thus does the 
London paper analyze the situation, and even 
the London 77mes inclines to that view. But 
The Times says: 
“The thirteen American colonies, the four 
provinces of Canada, the six colonies of Aus- 
tralia, the four colonies of South Africa have 


spite much diversity of structure have certain 

broad features in common. In each case the union extends 
over a vast area of territory: in each case it has been the work 
of colonists from Europe; in each case it is dominated by 
Anglo-Saxon ideals. Three of the great political unions have 
been made under the British flag; the earliest and greatest was 
carried out by Englishmen who had wrested their independence 
from the mother country in a long and bitter war. In each 
case the unionist movement encountered serious obstacles from 
interstate jealousy and democratic suspicion, from the “dead 
weight of apathy and the active spirit of parochialism. The Am- 
erican Union was extorted from a reluctant nation by the imminent 
prospect of the worst evils which can afflict society—civil war, 
anarchy, bankruptcy, and invasion. Canadian union, if not 
wholly ‘the child of deadlock,’ would certainly not have been ac- 
complished but for the double fact that the legislative union of 
Upper and Lower Canada had proved unworkable, and that the 
American Civil War had revealed unsuspected dangers from the 
existence of a great nation in arms across the southern frontier. 
The Australian colonies were more homogeneous than either the 
American or the Canadian. They were not called upon to find a 
place either for Frenchmen or for negroes; but here the external 
pressure was so slight that the task of Australian federation en- 
countered a dead weight of apathy which many years of active 
propaganda were required to surmount.” 


Unfortunately, adds this commentator, South Africa has fol- 
lowed a bad American example. She has “shelved the problem 
of the native franchise as the Americans shelved the problem of 
slavery.” Cape Colony retains its native colored franchise which 
may not be abolished save by a two-thirds majority of the total 
number of both houses of the new union parliament sitting to- 





Phote by London Stereoseo) ie Co, 


He is considered the greatest British a y ‘ ie: ‘ . 5 
administrator in South Africa, and will _ difficulties of the United States with its negro 
z =e 2 probably be the first Governor-General 
been united in political aggregates which de- of the new union government. 
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gether. That parliament will be confined to British subjects of 
“European descent,” but the phrase will cover the son of an Eng- 
lish father and a Bantu mother. Nevertheless, we have 7ie 
Saturday Review (London) saying : 


“There are plenty of arguments, we admit, against the black 
man voting or sitting in the South African Parliament. We do 
not want him either to vote or to sit there on account of his inte]- 
lectual unfitness ; just as for the same reason we do not want, tho 
we have tosubmit to them, many of our own voters for the British 
Parliament. This is a minor reason, however, and the greater 
one is that it is the white and not the black 
race that must be dominant in South Africa.” 


The immediate granting of political equality 
with the white race to the black race, notes the 
London Spectator, on the other hand, “ would 
mean the destruction of South Africa.” Further : 


“The delusion that one’s duty to an inferior 
race can be discharged by making it free of the 
ballot-box has been exposed for all time in the 
experience of America. We certainly have no 
ambition to imitate that kind of premature and 
theoretical generosity, which has ended in trick- 
ing the majority of the negroes out of their vote, 
and in hanging and burning a negro occasion- 
ally, as tho to make quite sure that no preten- 
sion can exist to any equality under the law. 
It is a curious reflection that the American 
Indian is better treated than the negro in the 
United States, altho the Indians, so many of 
whom are confined to their reservations, have a 
far smaller share of the privileges of citizen- 
ship than the negroes. Very few Indians, even 
in theory, can vote to send membets to Con- 
gress.” 


Brushing all technicalities aside, the new 
constitution for South Africa really hands the 
question of negro suffrage over to the judgment 
of the parliament of the new union, says the 


LORD SELBORNE, 


London .Vew’s, and it sees reason to fear t’ at the 


problem may repeat themselves upon an en- 
larged scale in the new union. These difficul- 
ties will be the greater from the fact that the units of the South- 
African union are nct states as they are in America or Australia, 
but have been transformed into provinces, subject to the authority 
of the central government. This London organ even sees reason to 
fear that the ideas of Alexander Hamilton have not worked out to 
the advantage of the white man in South Africa. As regards the 
influence of the American precedent upon the future of South 
Africa, however, the Manchester Guardian observes : 


“The characteristic defect of the Australian Commonwealth, 
like that of its model, the American Commonwealth, is an exces- 
sive rigidity. It can not be readily adapted to meet changing 
political and social conditions, but is stamped with the spirit of 
the hour in which it was born. The United States, for example, 
find themselves unable to grapple with the problem of the trusts 
or of social reform. Theseare issues federal in character, but, as 
the States are endowed with the residue of sovereignty which 
would have to be drawn upon for power to grapple with them, the 
Federal Government is hamstrung. In Australia, after only nine 
years’ experience, the same difficulty has already arisen, and the 
struggle for the absorption by the Commonwealth of State sover- 
eignty has begun. South Africain preferring the Canadian exam- 
ple, with its greater freedom of action and its ample sovereignty, 
is avoiding a constitutional pitfall and conserving a vast amount 
of energy. There is this further reason for welcoming this de- 
cision by the Convention: Australiais a much more homogeneous 
country than South Africa—she is one in blood and institutions. 
South Africa has a variety of races, traditions, and legal institu- 
tions, and a Federal Constitution on the Australian or United- 
States model would have stood in the way of the development of 
a common nationalism.” 
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THE WASTE OF NATIONAL VITALITY 


UCH is said and done about the waste of our national re- 
sources. We hear a great deal of forest-conservation, of 
the neglect of water-power, of irrigation requirements, and of the 
need of work on streams to make them navigable. But the great- 
est waste in our country and all over the world is that of the life 
and energy of citizens. It is the belief of a large and growing 
number of Americans that not enough is done by the general Gov- 
ernment to control and reduce this waste. 
forests, irrigating the deserts, and dredging 


It is caring for the 


SCIENCE. AND INVENTION ; 


ventilation, etc. Just as now the Department of Agriculture sup- 
plies specific information to the farmer in respect to raising crops 
or live stock, so should one of the departments, devoted principally 
to health and education, be able to provide every health-officer, 
school-teacher, employer, physician, and private family with 
specific information in regard to public, domestic, and personal 

hygiene. 6s Se 
“There should be a constant adaptation of the pure-food laws 
to changing conditions. Meat-inspection and other inspection 
should be so arranged as to protect not only foreigners, but our 
own citizens. The existing health agencies of the Government 
should be concentrated in one department, 





out the streams, while the health of its citi- 
zens remains a matter of individual, or at least 
of State, concern. Prof. Irving Fisher, of 
Yale, one of the foremost advocates of the 
establishment of a national Department of 
Health, has just prepared for the National 
Conservation Commission a “ Report on Na- 
tional Vitality, Its Wastes and Conservation,” 
which has been issued as a bulletin by the 
National 
Health and printed at the Government print- 
1909). This is a 
closely printed and well-indexed pamphlet of 


Committee of One Hundred on 


ing-office (Washington, 


38 pages. Professor Fisher's conclusions 
regarding what the National Government, 
the States, and the municipalities are re- 
spectively competent to do and should do 
toward improving and preserving the national 
vitality are contained inthe concluding pages. 
He says: ; 


“Tn order that American vitality may reach 
its maximum development, many things need 
to be done. Among them are the following : 

“The National Government, the States. 
and the municipalities should stedfastly de- 
vote their energies and resources to the pro- 
tection of the people from disease. Such 
protection is quite as properly a governmental 
function as is protection from foreign in- 








better coordinated, and given more powers 
and appropriations.” 


As for the States, they should, Professor 
Fisher thinks, through their boards of health 
and by means of legislation, provide for the 
regulation of labor of women, regulate the 
age at which children shall be employed, the 
hours of labor and the dangers in hazardous 
trades; should make regulations for sanita- 
tion, and provide inspection for factories, 
schools, asylums, prisops, and other public 
institutions. Pollution of water-supplies, un- 
less entirely local, should be prevented by 
the State, which should also regulate the sale 


of drugs. State registration of births, deaths, 


and cases of illness should be much more 
general and efficient than at present. As for 


municipal boards of health, they should have 
more powers and greater appropriations ; less 
political interference and better trained health- 
officers; more support in public opinion. 
Their ordinances should be better enforced 


by the police departments. We read further : 


“More legislation should be advocated, 
passed, and enforced to the end that streets 
may be kept clean, garbage properly re- 
moved, sewage properly disposed of, air pol- 








vasion, from criminals, or from fire. It is 
both bad policy and bad economy to leave 
this work mainly to the weak and spasmodic 
efforts of charity, or to the philanthropy of 
physicians, 

“The National Government should exercise 
at least thre: public-health functions: First, investigation ; second, 
the dissemination of information; third, administration. 

“It should remove the reproach that more pains are now taken 
to protect the health of farm cattle than of human beings. It 
should provide more and greater laboratories for research in pre- 
ventive medicine and public hygiene. Provision should also be 
made for better and more universal vital statistics, without which 
it is impossible to know the exact conditions in an epidemic, or, 
in general, the sanitary or insanitary conditions in any part of the 
country. Itshould aim, as should State and municipal legislation, 
to procure adequate registration of births, statistics of which are 
at present lacking throughout the United States. 

“The National Government should prevent transportation of 
disease from State to State in the same way as it now provides for 
foreign quarantine and the protection of the nation from the im- 
portation of disease by foreign immigrants. It should provide for 
the protection of the passenger in interstate railway travel from 
infection by his fellow passengers and from insanitary conditions 
in sleeping-cars, etc. 

“Tt should enact suitable legislation providing against pollution 
of interstate streams. 

“It should provide for the dissemination of information in regard 
to the prevention of tuberculosis and other diseases, the dangers 
of impure air, impure foods, impure milk, imperfect sanitation, 


from fire.’’ 


PROF. IRVING FISHER, 


Who thinks the National, State, and city 
authorities should pay as much attention to 
protecting our health as they do to protecting 
us “ from foreign invasion, from criminals, or 


lution of all kinds prevented, whether by 
smoke, street-dust, noxious gases, or any 
other source. Noises also should be lessened. 

“Municipalities need also to take measures 
to prevent infection being carried by flies, 
mosquitoes, other insects and vermin, and 
by prostitution. They need to guard with 
greater care the water supply, and in many cases to filter it; they 
should make standards for milk purity and enforce them; they 
should also regularly inspect other foods exposed for sale; 
provide for sanitary inspection of local slaughter-houses, dairies, 
shops, lodging- and boarding-houses, and other establishments 
within the power of the particular municipality; they should 
make and enforce stricter building-laws, especially as relating 
to tenements, to the end that dark-room tenements may be 
eliminated and all tenements be provided with certain mini- 
mum standard requirements as to light, air, and sanitary ar- 
rangements. 

“School-children should be medically inspected and school 
hygiene universally practised. This involves better protection 
against school epidemics, better ventilation, light, and cleanliness 
of the schoolroom, the discovery and correction of adenoids, eye- 
strain, and nervous strain generally, and the provision for play- 
grounds. Sound scientific hygiene should be taught in all schools, 
public, private, normal, and technical, as also in colleges and uni- 
versities.” 


Finally, Professor Fisher thinks, eugenics, which he defines as 
hygiene for future generations, should be studied and gradually 
put in practise. This involves the prohibition of marriages of the 
unfit, such as the insane, paupers, criminals, etc., and the unsexing 
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of criminals, idiots, and degenerates generally. Public opinion 
should encourage healthy and discountenance degenerate mar- 
riages, and become so embedded in the minds of the rising genera- 
tion as unconsciously, but powerfully, to affect their choices. 


WAR IN THE AIR: WRIGHTS VS. 
; CURTISS 


T last the aeroplane is in court! This at least is proof that 

it has passed the experimental stage. Inventors do not sue 

for infringements on useless patents. The Wrights, Orville and 
Wilbur, have just brought a suit in equity against the Aeronautical 
Society of New York to prevent the exhibition and use of a Cur- 





















































WRIGHT. CURTISS. 


PLANS OF THE TWO MACHINES. 

tiss aeroplane, on the ground that it infringes the Wright patents. 
This first aeroplane case at law is thus in effect a contest between 
the two foremost American aeronauts, and as such will attract 
world-wide attention, especially since Mr. Curtiss has carried off 
the International Cup in the recent contest at Reims. The case 
also, as is pointed out by an editorial writer in 7he Scientific 
American (New York, August 28), is likely to result in the first 
complete review of the state of aeroplane art in patent law, and 
will settle once and for all who should be legally acknowledged as 
the inventor of the balancing devices which are now employed in 
many aeroplanes. We read: 


“Altho we have not complete data before us, it is safe to say 





[September 18, 


that the Wrights will undoubtedly base their chief claims for in- 
fringement on their method of warping the planes. Whether or 
not this method is new with them must, of course, be determined 
by acourt. To understand just what warping the wings means, 
we must first understand something of the principles of an aero- 
plane’s flight. An aeroplane may be defined as a surface propelled 
horizontally in such a manner that the resulting pressure of air 
from beneath prevents its falling. . . . The most familiar example 
of an aeroplane is the kite of our boyhood. We all remember how 
we kept it elevated even in a light breeze by running with it against 
the wind. The cord may be regarded as the resultant of two forces 
acting at right angles—the one the pressure of the wind, the other 
the weight of the kite. Substitute the pull or the thrust of a pro- 
peller for the horizontal component (pressure) and an aeroplane 
flying-machine is created. If this were all, the problem of artifi- 
cial flight would have been solved long ago. There remains the 
extremely difficult art of balancing the plane so that it will skate 
on an even keel, Even birds find it hard to maintain this stabil- 
ity. . . . Ifthe living aeroplanes of nature find the feat of balancing 
so difficult, it is no wonder that men have been killed in endeavor- 
ing to discover their secret.” 


A sailing-canoe in a stiff breeze, the writer goes on to say, 
affords a striking example of what this task of balancing means. 
As the wind heels the canoe over, the canoeist must climb out on 
the outrigger, so that his weight will balance the wind-pressure. 
In a canoe the feat is comparatively easy; in an aeropiane it may 
demand constant and swift movement. Otto Lilienthal, the 
pioneer experimenter, met death because he was not quick enough 
in balancing his “glider.” Pilcher, an Englishman, was killed in 
asimilar way. Octave Chanute, who continued the work of Lilien- 
thal, devised an apparatus in which the center of air pressure was 
mechanically controlled, so that there was no longer the perilous 
necessity of indulging in aerial gymnastics. To quote again: 


“In his machine, the tips of the planes, when struck by a gust 
of wind, would fold slightly backward, thus considerably curtailing 
the tendency of the center of air-pressure to shift. The Wright 
brothers warp the ends of the planes for the same purpose. In 
his earlier machines Curtiss, instead of warping the ends of the 
planes, employed wing-tips, which were moved up or down. The 
effect was the same. In the new Curtiss machine acquired by the 
Aeronautic Society and involved in the present infringement suit, 
no attempt whatever is made either to provide the main planes 
with movable tips or to warp them. Instead, the balancing-planes 
are carried between the main supporting-planes. These inter- 
mediate balancing-planes are rotated about horizontal axes, in 
order to balance the entire machine. The court will therefore be 
called upon to decide whether or not these intermediate planes of 
Curtiss, entirely unconnected with the main supporting-planes, are 
the mechanical equivalents of the Wright brothers’ plane-warping 
devices. If they are, the court will further have to pass upon the 
question whether Chanute’s wing-tips were an anticipation of the 
Wright brothers’ plane-warping invention.” 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF TWO OR MORE MACHINES IN THE AIR AT ONCE. 


WOOD FOR SPOOLS—Small things are not to be overlooked 
in considering the problems of the future timber supply, says 7he 
Dixie Wood-Worker (Atlanta, July). 
much trouble in getting the grade of wood necessary for his busi 
ness as the dealer in telegraph-poles. 


The matchmaker has as 


The writer goes on to say: 


“One of the industries which deals with small things, yet which 
is one of the utmost importance to the country’s commerce, is the 
manufacture and export of spool wood. ‘This business is peculiar 
to the New England States, and is centered in Maine. Spool 
factories of this State are now turning out 800,000,000 spools an- 
nually, with a market value of nearly $1,000,000, 

“The best quality of timber is used for the manufacture of 
spools. White birch, which is used almost exclusively for this in- 
dustry, reaches the factory in the form of bars from % to 2, 
inches square, and from 2} to 4 feet long. These bars must be 
absolutely clear. The birch is cut in winter and sawed in small 
portable mills, which operate near some railroad line, about 214 
cords being required for 1,000 feet of bars. After sawing, the bars 
are piled crisscross, in order to facilitate seasoning, and protected 
from the weather, are allowed to season until June. The spool-bar 
mills in Maine turn out about 15,000,000 feet of bars during the 
year, and approximately the same amount of material is manufac- 
tured into spools in the State. 

“The machines for making spools are complicated, and require 
skilled men for their operation. The spools drop from the lathe 
at the rate of one per second, and must be perfectly uniform and 
true. The finished spools are marketed in this country largely in 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey, while the 
spool-bars are largely exported to Greenock and Glasgow, Scot- 
land, and to Hull and Fleetwood, England. Shipments to these 
points are made mostly from Bangor, as much as 8,000,000 feet 
having been sent from that port in a season.” 


AT THE REIMS MEET. 





FLOODS STOPT BY, FORESTS—A great French achievement 
in forestry ; namely, the establishment of protective forests where 
much destruction has been caused by floods, is described in Sczence 
(New York, August 20). Says this paper: 


a 


“Toward the close of the eighteenth century about 2,500,000 
acres comprized in the Department of the Landes were little more 
than shifting sand dunes and disease-breeding marshes. This 
section is now one of the richest, most productive, and healthful 
in France. This change has been brought about by the intelligent 
cultivation of pine forests. Immense forests now cover the coun- 
try, the sand dunes and marshes have long since disappeared, and 
the wood, charcoal, turpentine, rosin, and kindred industries have 
brought prosperity to the department, which was formerly the 
most barren and miasmatic in France, 

“The climate is now mild and balmy, the great change being 
wrought by the forests. The thin layer of clay beneath the sandy 
surface, formerly impervious to water, has been so pierced by the 
roots of the pine that there is now thorough drainage to the spongy 
earth below. The manufacture of rosin, tar, turpentine, pitch, 
pyroligneous acid, and wood vinegar is conducted about the same 
as in Georgia and the Carolinas. The trees destined for ‘short 
life’ are bled as soon as they are big enough to stand bleeding, 
when they have a circumference of a foot or fifteen inches, the 
sapping of young trees being the only production of a new forest 
for a time, and when the ‘thinning out’ time comes they are ‘bled 
to death,’ and the timber used largely for pit props, the English 
demand guaranteeing a steady and profitable market. The ‘stand- 
ing trees,’ those giving promise of most vigor, are never tapped 
until they are about three feet in circumference. When these have 
reached the age of fifty or sixty years they are cut down, and util- 
ized for telegraph-poles and railway-ties. To prévent the spread 
of forest fires, wide trenches are dug about limited areas, and the 
space kept clear.” 
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AN ELECTRICAL CENSUS 


HE United States census of 1910 may be termed, appropri- 


ately, “the electrical census,” because of the use of elec- 
trically operated machines for conducting the statistical work, we 
are told by Waldon Fawcett in Popular Electricity (Chicago, 
September). There is no 
precedent, Mr, Fawcett tells 
us, either in the governmental 


or in the business world, for 





such utilization of the electric 
current for clerical and kin- 


dred work. Preparations for 
the great decennial. “counting 


of heads” has been going on 


for some time. Says the 


writer: 

“Most important of those 
preliminaries has been the 
invention by the electrical and 
mechanical experts of the 
United States Census Bureau 
of a remarkable series of re- 
cording- and tabulating-ma- 
chines which, under electrical 


impulse, periorm statistical 
work that wou)d require thou- 
sands of human hands. Tobe 
sure, most of the new machines 
require a man or woman op- 
erative (altho some are en- 
tirely automatic in action), but 
this does not mean that they 
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E. DANA DURAND, 


The new Director of the United States 
Census. 


are not economical, for each 
electrical toiler accomplishes 
as much, Wi a given Une, as 
would scores of clerks, figuring with pen or 
fashioned way. 


pencil in the old- 


“The next Federal census, as becomes the foremost job of ac- 
counting that befalls a progressive government, is to be taken on 


the card-index plan—card-indexing the country,’ the project has 
been termed—with an individua) pasteboard for each and every 
inhabitant of the United States. It is in preparing and handling 


these personal records, probably ninety-odd mi)lion in 
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DIGEST (September 1+ 
a key is deprest, and if a mistake is made it must be crosse 


out or corrected with some inconvenience. Jn this novel ne: 
form however, the operator, inste: 
of punching one hole at a time, can depress as many keys as ai 
necessary to record the biography in hand, and after all the lin: 
of inquiry have been thus disposed of, a button is prest bringin. 
an electric motor into play and al) the holes are punched simu 
taneously without further effort on the part of the operator. 
“This latitude of operation has the advantage tinat each key, 
being independent of all the others, can be released at will witho. 
a hole being punched or any fact recorded. Thus the operato: 
before turning on the electric current for the punching-operatio: 
can look over the deprest keys to make sure that the chronicle i 
correct and if an error be discovered the wrong key can be release 
and the error rectified before any punching is done, thus effectine 
a great saving both incards and labor. An average operative ca 
by means of one of these new machines punch more than 4,00 
cards per day, as compared with perhaps goo cards per day wit! 
We old-style hand-punch which this new invention has superseded, 


Moreover, not 1 per cent. of the cards are spoiled in the course o! 
the operation.” 


of recording-mechanism, 


While the operator is recording the facts concerning the individ 
wal whose card is in preparation, the machine is automatically 


applying by means of a “gang punch” a mark common to a con 
siderable number of cards, for instance, all the cards for a give: 


city, county, or State. Automatic counters are attached to the 
keys and thus the announcement of important totals may be made 


as soon as all the cards have been punched. There is no hand- 


feeding of cards in the new machine. All that the operator has 


to do is to touch the keys and aiterward punch the holes as above 


described. The punched card is fed out automatically to a maga- 


zine in front of the machine and a blank card is fed in from the 
rear to undergo a similar operation, after which the motor stops 


automatically, We read further 5 


“Invented to supplement the work of the machine above de- 
scribed, particularly in compiling combinations of facts that in- 
volve more or less intricate records, is the lately perfected electric 
tabulator. This tabulating-machine is in the form of a heavy 
cabinet from the front of which extends a movable arm or Jever, 
attached to the outer extremity of which is a ‘pin-box ’ containing 
aneedie for each possible hole in acard, When the pin-box is 


brought down over each card, in turn, that is fed into the machine, 
the needles which meet the unpunched surface are represt while 





number, that the newly perfected electrical machines ( 
find their chief functions, Just here it should be ex- 
plained that the facts concerning the age, color. sex, 
nationality, etc., of an individual are not penned or 
typewritten on the card reserved for him as would be 
the case in any ordinary card-index system. Instead 
the biographical data that are essential to the compila- 
tion of an informative census are recorded by means 
of holes punched in the card, The number and loca- 
tions of these round punctures carry significance. In 4 
other words, the positions of the holes on the surface 
of a minutely ruled and blocked card indicates to any 
person conversant with census-office practise a)) the 
needed information relative to the individual who is 
represented by the card. No 
necessary. 

“Perhaps the most wonderful of the new electrically 
muscled census-machines is the card-punching appara- 
tus, the purpose of which is to transform blank cards 
into biographical records in accordance with the system 
above described. The machine has a keyboard very 


writing whatever is 














similar in appearance to that of a typewriter, but with 
240 different keys instead of less than one-sixth that 
number. Each key when deprest records one fact. 
The keys are not only inscribed to indicate their 
functions, but the main groups of facts are differentiated by 
keys of different colors, thus guarding against confusion. The 
machine, in its operation, differs from the typewriter in one 
important respect. In the familiar type of writing-machine a 
record is made—that is, a letter or figure is printed—every time 
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NEW TABULATING-MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC COUNTERS 


; JUST PERFECTED FOR 
THE CENSUS. 

those that pass through holes make an electric contact below and 

by means of relays cause one or moré counters or dials to register. 

The complement of dials are connected with an automatic record- 

ing and printing system, suggestive in its operation of the familiar 

stock-ticker, and thus the totals compiled by the tabulator are 
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orinted on tapes. The form of tabulator above described is semi- 
iutomatic but requires the constant attention of an operative when 
n service. However, the census experts are now at work on a tab- 
lator designed to be wholly automatic in its action, which will 
feed cards from a magazine and receive them into another maga- 
vine after the fashion of the new card punch. Electric motors of 
one-half horse-power are employed for the operation of the new 
census machines and great numbers of these will be in simultane- 


ous operation when the work of compilation is in full swing.” 
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PELLAGRA 


the 
Southern States has been heightened by the mystery that 


a HE alarm at the appearance of pellagra in some of 


surrounds it. Its cause and cure seem to be alike in doubt, while 
the high rate of mortality makes it imperative that all the energies 


of science should be bent to their discovery. 
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sailor aboard ship in New York in 1902 the first case of the dis- 
ease in the United States was reported by Harris, of Georgia, in 
igoz. He reported one case presenting the classic symptoms of 
the disease and thought it possibly true pellagra. 

“Searcy, of Alabama, in 1907 described an epidemic of pellagra 
occurring in the Mount Vernon ]nsane Hospita) (for the colored 
insane of Alabama). There were 88 cases and 57 deaths. He 
states that a few cases of such a disease had been noted there as 
long ago as 1901, but that their rea) nature was unrecognized. He 
also states that after attention was called to the disease some cases 


were recognized in the hospital for the insane at Tuscaloosa. 
His cases generally ran a more or less acute course and the 
mortality was very high (about 64 per cent.). He with McCafferty 
and Somerville, of Alabama, and Dyer, of New Orleans, regarded 
the disease as pellagra, 


“Since his report Merrill has recorded a sporadic case seen in 
Texas. More recently in a report made to the South Carolina 


Board of Health by the medica) members oj 





An informing article on the dread malady ap- 


pears in a bulletin of the United States Pub)ic 
Health and Marine Hospital Service which we 
find quoted in the New York Suv. After trac- 
ing its early history, the connection between 
com and pellagra is then taken up, with some 
figures showing the frightful prevalence of the 


disease in some parts of Europe, We reads 


“ The disease has been and still is a veritable 
SCOUT! 10 Certain parts of Europe, It seems 
to have followed close upon the introduction of 
maize culture from America, first in Spain in 
1700, and )ater in other parts of Europe. The 
original homes of maize (America and Asia) 
have, however, escaped, probably by reason of 
climates better adapted to maize culture. The 
pellagra zone is small when compared with the 
area over which maize is cultivated, yet pe)lagra 
does not occur except where maize is grown 
and extensively used as food by the poorer 
classes. 


“Without quoting full data, some idea of the 


extent of the disease may be gained from the 


tigures which follow: Triller states that there 





the Board of Regents and the medical staff of 
the State Hospital for the Insane several cases 
of a similar disease are described, and the 
opinion is exprest that while a pellagroid dis- 


ease is undoubted)y present in South Caro- 


lina it remains to be proved whether it is the 
true pellagra of the Old World, the observa- 


tions being too few for a final opinion. Marked 
attention is also directed to the frequent pres- 


ence of hook-worms. ‘Y))s report a)so makes 
reference to the report of the Alabama hos- 
pitals on the matter, but | have been unable to 


see this.” 


THE PEAT-FUEL PROBLEM SOLVED— 
Vast stores of carbon are locked up in the peat 


deposits of the world and the problem of con- 
verting this into usable fuel has long attracted 


the study of scientists and engineers. It now 
seems possible that this problem has_ been 
solved. The great obstacle to the economic 
production of peat fuel in commercial quanti- 
tes, according 10 an eddtoria) writer in Epi- 


neertig .<Vvews (New York, July 29), is that 





are (1g00) 30,000 pellagrins in Rumania, that 
in certain parts of Italy as much as 30 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. of the population have the 
disease, and that in 1899 there were near)y 
73,000 sick with the disease in all Italy, this 
being upward of ten to the thousand of the 
rural population. Tuczek states (1893) that in 
Spain 2 per cent. of the rural population are affected ; that in 1884 
there were 10,000 pellagrins in )ta)ian hospitals and insane asy- 
lums. He also says that about 10 percent. of the pellagrins in 
\taly are mentally affected, Sandwith states that he has seen 
over 500 cases in the five years from 1893-098 in his wards at the 
Kasrel Ainy Hospital at Cairo. The disease was not reported in 
Egypt till 1893. : 

“It is the accepted opinion of most students of the disease that 
pellagra is an intoxication due to using as food Indian corn (maize) 
which under the influence of unidentified parasitic growths (fungi) 
has undergone certain changes with the production of one or more 
toxic substances of a chemical nature. The relation between 
Indian corn and pellagra was noted as long ago as early in the 
nineteenth century, and about the middle of the century Balardini 
first put forward his ‘verdet’ theory already noted above. 

“The culture of maize -in the United States has been practised 
since before the discovery of America, and it has always been a 
staple article of diet over a large area of territory, yet, with the 
exception of a few sporadic cases in Mexico and Centra) America, 
the North American eontinent has been singularly free from the 
disease. This has been attributed by writers on pellagra to a cli- 
mate well adapted to growing maize and probably to better gen- 
eral hygienic conditions among the poorer rural classes.” 


{ul new machines. 


Its appearance in America is treated in the following paragraphs : 


“Exclusive of Sherwell’s note on a case of pellagra seen ina 
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The mechanical expert of the United 
States Census and inventor of its wonder- 


peat Consists Of go per Cent, Of water held by 


the 10 percent. of sponge. We read: 


JAMES POWERS, 


“\ simple caleulation will show that it re- 
quires a few more heat units to evaporate the 
go-per-cent, water from the 1o-per-cent, com- 
bustible than are released in burning the latter. 
Artificial drying has proved useless, as might have been expected. 

“The water, somehow, has also refused to be squeezed out, by 
mechanical processes. Either the whole mass of raw peat pulp 
would flow through the screens or the screening walls would 
be burst apart. The few processes that up to the present 
have placed peat fuel on local markets in commercial forms and 
quantities have depended primarily upon air drying to reduce the 
water contents and to put the peat into a workable condition. 

“The reason behind. the difficulty of pressing the water out of 
peat sponge is now disclosed by researches described in a paper 
before the recent meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute. . . . Dr. 
Ekenberg there shows that a)) the trouble has been due to the 
presence of a jelly or a slime, chemically termed hydrocellulose. 
The simplicity of the process for removing this jelly is striking. 
The mere application of heat, sufficient to raise the temperature of 
the hydrocellulose to 150° C. has been shown to split it up into 
water and a caramel or sugar. Once the jelly has disappeared the 
peat substance may be mechanically prest as any spongy material 
would be. 

“ Processes depending largely on air drying to put the peat pulp 
into workable peat have had a certain degree of success, but they 
have never overcome the handicap imposed by weather and season. 
There are no such limitations to mechanical treatment, and if 
these experiments develop a process, as practical and commercial 
as Dr. Ekenberg’s account claims to be possible, truly they have 
unlocked a great storehouse of fuel hereto practically sealed.” 





—— 
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CHINA’S ANTICHRISTIAN CAMPAIGN 


OT long ago word came to this country that the graduates of 

the Christian colleges in China were winning the highest 
government positions. This success, or some other reason, it now 
appears, has aroused the enmity of the followers of Confucius, 
and antichristian measures are being adopted by the Government 
which may embarrass the American schools and colleges there. 
While the Christian missionaries in China are not at this moment 
called upon to resist “unto blood,” yet, according to the “ Eighty- 
fifth Year-Book” of the Berlin Missionary Society, just issued— 


“The sentiment of the Government is distinctly hostile to Chris- 
tianity. The Wai-Wu-pu, or Board of Foreign Affairs at Peking, 
has issued a decree forbidding any Chinese to found an independ- 
ent church, or to collect any funds for the Church. A general 
desire seems to prevail that the extension of Christianity in China 
should be checked.” 


These somewhat general and guarded statements are enlarged 
upon by the Aveuz Zeitung (Berlin), the organ of the Clericals, 
in which we read that Chinese Christians, altho still believers, dare 
not now make an open profession by going to public worship ; that 
they find it impossible to obtain justice in the law courts, and yet 
they remain secretly stedfast in the faith. This paper continues: 


“While these facts are in a measure encouraging, we can not at 
the same time fail to see that general opinion in China is hostile 
to Christianity and, after Christianity, to Buddhism. It certainly 
is more hostile thanever before. The teaching of Confucius forms 
the national religion and it is on the basis of this that China de- 
sires to institute political, commercial, and intellectual reforms, 
in short, to modernize its people. ‘China for the Chinese,’ that 
is the goal toward which the efforts of the reformers are directed. 
These reformers are therefore not inclined to favor Christianity, 
and that the native Chinese who work as reactionaries are positively 
hostile to it is quite to be expected. The reformers are very will- 
ing to learn from the whites and the Christians, but they would 
like to employ the learning so acquired in the service of the na- 
tional religious sentiment and, as far as possible, in opposition to 
the Caucasian world. They wish to avert the possibility that 
Western civilization should supplant Chinese civilization, and 
Christianity take the place of Confucianism. They look forward 
to the day when China shall be completely free from European 
power, and every other foreign influence.” 


Speaking of the fact that the graduates of the Foochoo mission- 
ary colleges have been refused a right to vote at the election of 
members to the newly instituted Provincial Assemblies, the Lon- 
don Outlook observes : 


“ Almost all adult Chinese male Christians, and the bulk of those 
non-Christians who have received modern education, are alumni 
of the missionary colleges; so it follows, in the first place, that 
Christians will be excluded from the earlier Assemblies. That 
this in itself is regrettable will probably be conceded by all Euro- 
peans, not only by reason of the loss of a religious leaven, but 
particularly because social legislation likely to be introduced by 
foreign-trained memhers will not perhaps occur to those who have 
not had that advantage. In other directions the effect is likely to 
be still more disquieting. 

“The purpose of the decree is quite obviously to check the 
further multiplication of missionary colleges and schools, and to 
reduce promptly the attendance at those already established.” 


In strange contradiction to the general tenor of the editorials 
quoted above is a statement made in the London Zzmes by the 
Rev. Lord William Gascoigne-Cecil, who has been traveling in 
China to promote the Chinese “University Scheme,” which is 
“Christian and undenominational ” and proposes founding an insti- 
tution “composed of the many colleges which could represent the 
various bodies now working in the cause of education in China.” 
Of the temper in which the Chinese authorities are disposed to re- 
gard this plan Lord Cecil says: 
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“The Chinese were most encouraging to our proposed scheme 

. . there is now no bitter feeling against Christianity [in China]. 
The Chinese are essentially a tolerant race, and can in their history 
point to many examples of that toleration, and they will now treat 
Christianity with perfect toleration, as, indeed, they have treated 
Mohammedanism and Buddhism.”—7vanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


HEROIC SIDE OF THE MISSIONARY 


ISSIONARIES are sometimes thought of by the unsympa- 
thetic as men and women who have failed at home and 
who volunteer for the missionary field to get a free trip abroad, 
with expenses paid and a good salary, to meddle with the religion 
of foreigners who would be just as well or better off if left alone. 
This idea is not held, however, by Mr. E. Alexander Powell, a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society who was formerly in 
our consular service in Asiatic Turkey and who has met the mis- 
sionary in many lands. He considers them the advance agents of 
civilization, “from the days when the lean Jesuits blazed the way 
in North America for the flag of France, till Livingstone opened 
the Dark Continent to European exploitation.” Verbeck, of 
Japan, and Carey, of India, are set down as men whose deeds 
“have thrown a glamour of romance about the calling of the foreign- 
mission worker which will last until the end of time.” Says Mr. 
Powell: 


“About the missionary of to-day—and I have ridden with him, 
boot to boot, in a score of lands—there is scant reminder of the 
somber-garbed, psalm-singing, nasal-voiced, narrow-minded pro- 
selytizer who has been made the butt of jokes in comic supple- 
ments from time immemorial. The American missionary of the 
present, clean-cut and college-bred, comes from another mold. 
He is as carefully trained as the consul or the commercial traveler, 
tho on broader and more comprehensive lines. When he starts 
for his new field, he is something more than a theologian and a 
preacher. He has had an agricultural course and can plow and 
sow and reap after the most approved fashion; or he knows some- 
thing of manual industry and can use a plane, a saw, or a lathe, 
the tools of a blacksmith, a carpenter, or a mason; possibly he 
understands the elements of electricity and of hydraulics and can 
install a dynamo orset up a ram; or perhaps he is going out as a 
medical missionary, in which case the preaching and teaching will 
be subordinated to the care of the sick, the healing of the lame, 
the halt, and the blind. 

“History shows nothing finer than the way in which these pickets 
of civilization, scattered over the strange portions of the globe, 
have distilled a grim humor out of their desolate situations, turn- 
ing not only a bold but a laughing face upon the perils which 
their lives may bring. There is, indeed, something approaching 
the divine in their power to rise above hard conditions and to use 
their minds for the purpose of mocking at the miseries of their 
bodies. In all the world there is no more thrilling romance than 
that of these pioneers of progress who have carried the gospel of 
the clean shirt side by side with that of salvation even to the very 
Back of Beyond.” 


Mr. Powell then proceeds to tell of the lone labors of E. J. Peck 
on the shores of Cumberland Sound, opposite Greenland, and of 
the heroism of Miss Annie Budden, who stuck to herepost during 
an outbreak of cholera in a village in India when all the Euro- 
peans, including the doctor, fled in terror. She nursed the sick, 
and even buried the dead, till the epidemic was over and the timid 
men returned : 


“In more than one quarter of the globe the missionaries still 
carry their lives in their hands, and even in recent years many of 
them have died for their faith. In the Boxer uprising alone the 
names of more than two hundred missionaries were added to the 
rollof martyrs. The full details of their deaths and of the tortures 
which they suffered before they were allowed to die will never be 
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known; but the story of their constancy and courage has shown 
that there are as many heroes among the men of the black coat as 
among those who wear the helmet and brass buttons.” 


After relating a number of thrilling cases of missionary grit, 
Mr. Powell turns to the practical results of missionary work, 
which will be interesting to those who hold that the heathen would 
be better off if left alone. He says: 


“TI hold no brief for the missionary, believe me, but one need 
visit only a native Christian family in China and compare the care 
of the children and the cleanliness of the home with the neglect 
and squalor of their neighbors, to realize how fortunate is the 
community where missionaries are to be found. No matter how 
little one may favor the expenditure of money for foreign missions, 
he can not fail to be imprest, as he travels through Turkey or 
India or China, with the self-supporting native churches, the busy 
printing-presses, the neat pharmacies, the well-equipped hospitals, 
the well-attended schools, and with the common-sense and practi- 
cal manner in which the money is applied. Even the Chinese 
officials have awakened to the fact that the missionaries are the 
friends of the people; and during a recent. famine the provincial 
authorities appealed to them for help—the first appeal of the kind 
ever made to foreigners by the Chinese Government. It speaks 
volumes for the executive ability and practical management of the 
missionaries, that it should have been made to them. 

“ As for the Levant—Mr. Gladstone was right when he said that 
the American missionaries have done more for that region than 
have all the nations of Europe put together. Bulgaria would never 
have gained her independence had it not been for the propaganda 
spread from Robert College—at least that was what Abdul Hamid 
II. said, and he ought to know.” 


The American colleges in Turkey are doing real civilizing work. 
We read: 


“Tho these various colleges graduate each year a considerable 
number of physicians, dentists, teachers, and business men, per- 
haps the most important work they are doing is in supplying the 
Near East with trained and competent pharmacists. Until very 
recent years the resident as well as the traveler in Western Asia 
had to depend for drugs, medicines, and the filling of prescriptions 
on the filthy, unsanitary chemist-shops—drugerias, they are called 
—kept for the most part by illiterate and unspeakably dirty Levan- 
tines, who mixt their prescriptions by chance rather than by for- 
mula. All that is changed now, thanks to the work of the Ameri- 
can educators and missionaries; and there is scarcely a town or 
hamlet from the Cedars of Lebanon to the shores of the Dead Sea 
that does not boast a neat, well-appointed, and prosperous 
pharmacy.” 


The testimony of an English business man in India was given in 
a practical way. Becoming acquainted on a steamer with Alfred 
Smith, a Y. M. C. A. missionary, he pulled out his check-book 
and handed him a check for 200,000 rupees (about $100,000). “I 
believe in the work you are doing,” he said; “this is to help it 
along.” Next evening Smith found the Englishman playing cards 
and losing heavily and considerably the worse for drink. The 
missionary took him on deck, walked him about briskly till he be- 
gan to sober up, and then exprest surprize that a man who gave 
such gifts to a Christian institution should indulge in such habits. 
The Englishman replied : 


“ Now understand me, I’m no churchman and I don’t pretend to 
be. I have a bit of a gamble when I want amusement and a bit 
of a drink when I’m thirsty, and all your talking won’t stop me. 
Then why did I give the money to help along the work you are 
doing ? Because that work means pounds, shillings, and pence to 
me. I own the largest lumber business in all India. Before you 
came out here with your schools and mission-stations and club- 
houses, life for a business man was not worth living. My cierks 
stole from me, my foreman lied to me, my workmen fought and 
quarreled. But after you established your Y. M. C. A. work, all 
this was changed. Now I can go away for weeks at a time, know- 
ing that my employees will protect my interests and behave them- 
selves. And, let me tell you, young man, that I am not alone in 
my appreciation of the work you are doing; every employer of 
labor in India will tell you thesame. . . . Comeand havea drink?” 
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THE IRRELIGIOUS AUTOMOBILE 


UST what influence has the automobile upon our present-day 
J religious life? To the Chicago Standard (Baptist) this 
question seems most pertinent and timely. With its constantly 
increasing popularity and the various new uses to which it is being 
put, the automobile has gained a position of real and recognized 
importance. It is to be noted, however, that despite its commer- 
cial uses, it is in most cases purchased by the individual as a luxury, 
for his own personal gratification or that of hisfamily. Moreover, 
“some people are purchasing machines who might better be pay- 
ing their debts.” We all know that “many of the choicest bless- 
ings are turned into curses by misuse.” Thoughtful Christian 
people may well ask whether this is true of the automobile. To 
quote further : 


“Christian people are under obligation to consider their relations | 
to the work of the kingdom of God whenever they gratify them- 
selves with that which ministers only to personal enjoyment. In 
this respect the machine is in the same class as any other luxury. 
If a man can afford to own an automobile he has a perfect right 
to do so; but as a Christian he should ask himself if he is giving 
to the cause of Christ in proportion to that which he is spending 
upon himself. It does not look just right for a profest disciple of 
Christ to hand over from $500 to $5,000 per year in ministering to 
his personal 'gratification, and then squirm and growl at being 
asked to contribute one-tenth of that sum for the work of the king- 
dom of Gods... 05; 

“Many owners of automobiles are thoughtful of others; many 
are not. If all were as some are the bitterness which has grown 
up on the part of the people who are compelled to jump for their 
lives when some machine comes whizzing down upon them, would 
not exist. We may as well frankly confess that we do not owna 
machine, and that we belong to the great army of jumpers. It 
does not conduce to growth in grace to feel that your life is at the 
mercy of people who are utterly regardless of your welfare... ... 

“No man has any business to go rushing down a street, which 
is being crossed and recrossed by human beings, at a rate of speed 
which endangers the life of pedestrians. And yet we have seen 
profest Christians doing just this thing, laughing when some one 
makes a mighty plunge to get out of the way of impending destruc- 
tion. There may not be many Christians in this class, but there 
should not be one. 

“Those who are observant declare that the use of the automo- 
bile is contributing largely to disregard of the day of rest ; at least, 
in so far as its use for religious worship is concerned. A gentle- 
man who is amember of our own denomination told the writer but 
a few days ago that his family were spending each Sunday in the 
country during these summer months. They start out Sunday 
morning with their luncheon, run as far as time will permit or their 
inclinations suggest, seek the shade of some woods and picnic 
there, returning in the evening. There are many worse ways of 
spending Sunday, but is it just what Jesus Christ would have of 
his disciples ? 

“A party of gentlemen who were making a distance test of a 
number of machines reached a certain city on Saturday and re- 
mained until Monday. They were entertained and féted by the 
local automobile club, as was perfectly proper. Saturday evening 
a great parade was held. The president of the local club was a 
prominent member of one of the evangelical denominations. It 
might be assumed that under the circumstances some regard would 
be paid to Sunday. On the contrary, Sunday was given over to 
feasting and entertainment under the leadership of this member of 
a Christian church. No one would have imagined from a reading 
of the Sunday program that any one was connected with it who 
had any regard for the teachings of Christianity. 

“The best in the world belongs to the followers of Christ. They 
have a right to joy and gladness, to recreation and amusements. 
But there are certain principles of their religion which must be 
kept in sight constantly or the things of this world will prove 
their undoing. We have no right to be inconsiderate of the well- 
being of others; no right so to center self in self as to forget our 
obligations to God; no right to neglect the work the Master has 
left us ; no right to forget the house of God; no right to turn the 
Lord’s day into a day for merrymaking.” 
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EVILS OF CLERICAL REBATING 


$s HE custom of giving discounts in trade and transportation to 

the clergy is denounced by the Rev. Kenneth Ripley 
Forbes as a pernicious survival from the Middle Ages, an embodi- 
ment of class favoritism which “stands as a barrier between the 
priest and his people.” Writing in the Milwaukee Living Church 
(Protestant Episcopal), he urges that this form of clerical rebating 
“js, in its small way, a denial of democracy,” and that “in principle 
it is even more cbnoxious than the commercial rebate.” He re- 
minds us that in the Middle Ages, under the law of “benefit of 
clergy,” no member of the clerical order could be Reld accountable 
even for high crimes and misdemeanors before the courts of the 
State, and that they were in many other respects a supremely privi- 
leged class. In the still prevailing custom of granting discounts 
to clergymen Mr, Forbes sees and deplores the last surviving trace 
of that old law. To quote in part: 

“One reason—perhaps the controlling one—why this anachro- 
nism of modern democracy is still with us is the fact that the Church 
in the seventeenth century was suddenly transplanted from the 


land of State endowments to this new and rude country, where 


each struggling parish was obliged to support itself and its minis- 
ter. To be sure, the dissenting sects had been accustomed, even 
in England, to the necessity of self-supporting parishes, but the 
conditions confronting them here were, nevertheless, a tremendous 
contrast, in the meager resources, the rough country, the rude ac- 
commodations, to the situation jin the well-established congrega- 
tions of the old country. 

“The condition, then, in which the Church and the sects found 
themselves in America forced a certain ‘reversion to type’ in the 
matter of clerical exemptions in the economic sphere. It was im- 


possible, under the rude and meager conditions then existing, for. 


the minister of a parish to receive anything like an adequate salary. 
Concessions to him, then, had to be made in order to compensate 
in some measure for the lack of a living-salary, if he was to remain 
and minister to the people. ‘Payment in kind,’ ‘donation-parties,’ 
and the like were some of the expedients resorted to—as they still 
are in rural districts to-day. 

“Such, in all probability, was the beginning and occasion of the 
custom of granting financial concessions to the clergy as a class. 
That which began as an economic necessity of a new and unde- 
veloped community has continued after that same community has 
become rich, developed, and abundantly able to care for all her 
citizens on an equitable basis. What was justified and necessary 
in the seventeenth century is unjustified and unnecessary in the 
twentieth century. The custom of clerical discounts and conces- 
sions has outlived its only excuse for being.” 


Why, asks Mr. Forbes, should any clergyman be able to buy 
his clothing or furniture or food or any other article, either of 
necessity or luxury, at a lower price than any of his parishioners ? 
He goes on to say: 


“Is his salary less than the average wage received by any of his 
parishioners? If so, there is something vitally wrong either with 
the parish or the minister, which can in no wise be remedied by 
the discounts store-keepers may be willing to allow him. If his 
salary is not less than the average of his parishioners’ wages, what 
moral right has he to accept trade favors simply as a member of 
a privileged class, which are denied to every one of his lay breth- 
ren? The whole custom is nothing more nor less than the sur- 
vival of the medieval attitude of the clergy. To be sure, from the 
standpoint of certain tradesmen, it may be a politic and paying 
policy. The clergyman is generally a man of influence in the 
community. His trade will attract the trade of others who look 
to him for standard and example. It will pay in the end to offer 
him inducements to trade with you. But whether this be sound 
commercial policy or not is beside the mark. On the part of the 
clergyman it is not sound Christian policy for him to accept such 
economic class-advantage. It removes him ene step further away 
from his people. 

“Tt is becoming more and more clearly realized to-day that social 
and industria] democracy, no less than political democracy, must 
be the expression of the thoroughly Christian spirit. The clerical 
rebate is a case of the survival of the unfit. It belongs in an age 
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of despotism or feudalism or, at the most, in a temporary period 
of social and industrial beginnings and crudeness. It has abso- 
lutely no part in the sterling democracy of this country to-day. 
It is a vestigial survival of the body ecclesiastical. 

“The laity are awake to the anomaly of this trifling yet highly 
significant practise. When a vestryman of a poor parish, himself 
receiving a salary of $12 a week, knows that his rector—paid 
$1,000 a year—who enters a clothing-store with him will come out 
again paying 10 per cent. less than he for everything bought, he 
draws his own conclusions regarding the practical and vital nature 
of the gospel spirit. The rector’s spiritual hold upon that man is 
lessened if not destroyed. 

“Such is the plain aspect of the rebate practise among the clergy 
to-day. In defense of it a variety of excuses are given—that the 
rector is obliged to live more expensively than his parishioners ; 
that if it is sound business policy to offer clerical discounts, there 
is no reason why the clergy should not avail themselves of them; 
that the salaries of the clergy are in many cases totally inadequate. 
None of these excuses touches in any way the principle at stake 
or the situation in general as it affects the whole Church.” 


CATHOLIC VIEW OF WOMAN-SUFFRAGE 


HE principles of the Roman-Catholic Church, according to 
the Rev. David Barry in the Dublin /rish Ecclesiastical 
Review (Roman-Catholic), give no countenance to the movement 
for extending the franchise to women. The movement, he asserts, 
is a retrograde one, tending to supplant woman’s position of real 
superiority by one of nominal equality. “Again, it seems plain 
enough,” he says,“ that allowing women the right of suffrage is 
incompatible with the high Catholic ideal of the unity of domestic 
life.” 

The Church, he explains, following the doctrine of Christ and 
St. Paul, teaches that husband and wife become indissolubly one. 
With an equal right to interfere in public affairs, he asks, what 
would prevent husband and wife being attracted to rival political 
camps, thus doing violence to this conception of family unity ? 
To quote further: 


“Even those who do not hold the high and rigid ideal of the 
unity of the family that the Catholic Church clings to, must recog- 
nize some authority in the family, as in every other society. Is 
this authority the conjoint privilege of husband and wife? If so, 
which of them is to yield, if adifference of opinionarises? Surely 
the most uncompromising suffragette must admit that the wife 
ought to give way in suchacase. That is to say, every one will 
admit that the wife’s domestic authority is subordinate to that of 
her husband. But is she to be accorded an autonomy in outside 
affairs that is denied her in the home? Her authority is subject 
to her husband’s in domestic mattei1s—ner special sphere; is it to 
be considered coordinate with his in regulating the affairs of the 
State? 

“Furthermore, there is an argument that applies universally, 
even in the case of those women who are not subject to the care 
and protection of a husband, and even, I do not hesitate to say, 
where the matters to be decided on would come specially within 
their cognizance, and where their judgment would, therefore, be 
more reliable than that of men. It is this, that in the noise and 
turmoil of party politics, or in the narrow, but rancorous arena of 
local factions, it must needs fare ill with what may be called the 
passive virtues of humility, patience, meekness, forbearance, and 
self-repression, 

“These are looked on by the Church as the special prerogative 
and endowment of the female soul, and priests see conspicuous 
examples of them in the everyday exercise of their ministry. 
They not only constitute the difference between the virago and the 
gentlewoman, but they assimilate the soul to that of the Blest 
Virgin and the great female saints. But these virtues would soon 
become sullied and tarnished in the dust and turmoil of a contested 
election; and their absence would soon be disagreeably in evi- 
dence in thecharacter of women, who are, at the same time, almost 
constitutionally debarred from preeminence in the more robust 
virtues for which the soul of man is specially adapted.” 

















LETTERS 


PLACING CLYDE FITCH 


E look in vain, among all the newspaper tributes to the most 
successful and prolific of our American playwrights, cut 
down by death in the prime of his career, for any suggestion that 
he was, even potentially, the longed-for “great American drama- 
tist.” Altho he had probably distanced all his rivals in mastery 
of the technic of play-writing, and with some half-a-hundred plays 
to his credit had scored thirty popular triumphs and had netted 
a million dollars in royalties, the Boston Hera/d remarks that 
Clyde Fitch “may not have left one really great play.” It admits, 
however, that “by many discriminating judges ‘The Truth’ has 
been called great.” “Very few of 
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bettering its technic; and it asserts that “the whole sum of his 
achievements is the most considerable that any American play- 
wright has yet left behind him.” To quote further: 
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“In Mr. Fitch’s earlier days managers, actors, and even audi- 
ences mistrusted the ability of American playwrights and the in- 
terest of plays of American life. Most of all they were suspicious 
of the comedy of American manners and incidents of the hour. It 
was such pieces that Mr. Fitch wished to write, that he wrote best, 
and he had almost single-handed to prove by his own skill and 
example that they could be written interestingly, amusingly, even 
significantly ; that players of reputation could venture themselves 
safely in them; that a secure public would quickly recognize and 
like them. The comedy of American manners was indeed neg- 

lected, frail, and struggling when 





his dramas,” predicts the Washing- 
ton Herald, “will outlive his gen- 
eration.” The New York 77mes 
cites the first and second acts of 
“The Climbers,” the first half of 
“The Truth,” two or three scenes 
in “ The Girl with the Green Eyes,” 
and the love scenes in “ Barbara 
Frietchie” as evidence that “he 
certainly did something worth do- 
ing for American fiction.” As a 
dramatist of contemporary life, the 
same paper adds, “he had written 
passages full of such keen obser- 
vation of the actual, and illumined 
by so much fresh and individual 
humor, as to excite the admiration 
of the most serious critics of the 
stage.” And again, in the New 
York Press we read : 


“There were first acts in whicn 
Fitch gave promise of greatness. 
The first act of ‘The Climbers’ is 
almost flawless, and the opening 
ones of ‘The Truth’ and ‘The Girl 
with the Green Eyes’ are fine 
achievements.” 








Mr. Fitch began to write. He has 
left it firm inits place on the stage, 
assured of an intelligent public, a 
significant, capable, and promising 
part of ourrising drama. Hedied 
almost young ; but with the comedy 
of American manners he was al- 
ready an example and incentive to 
a new generation.” 

Mr. Fitch, according to a writer 
in the New York 7ridune, had 
little patience with the “problem 
play,” as he believed that the ob- 
ject of a play was to entertain and 
amuse, and not to teach or preach. 
The same paper quotes Mr. Fitch 
in his own defense - gainst criti- 
cisms of his rapid-fire methods of 
production. He said: 

“T think of my plays for two 
years, tho I may write them in five 
weeks, or four, or three, or even 
in one week. When I begin wri- 
ting the work is done quickly, for 
that is my natural way of working. 
If I had six months or a year in 
which to write a play I doubt 
whether it would be any better 








The emphasis here laid upon 
special acts and passages recalls 


the question once has yet left behind him. 


humorously 
advanced by a dramatic critic—“can Mr. Fitch think for three 
acts ?” His attitude toward the stage, says the New York World, 
was “that of the average Broadway audience.” ‘The same paper 
continues : 


“Nothing that Mr. Fitch did gave him for a moment in America 
such place as Shaw, Pinero, or Henry Arthur Jones holds in Eng- 
land or Sudermann in Germany. His pen did not probe; it ran 
deftly over the surface of things.” 


The Boston Hera/d characterizes him as “a caricaturist with a 
fine decorative sense,” and adds: 


“On the whole, his influence on the American theater was for 
good. He helped to humanize it. He was one of-the first of the 
American dramatists to write colloquial dialog. And for natural 
stage-management he had a genius.” 


His genius, says the New York Sz, was often described as 
“superficial.” But “in the portrayal of the character of women,” 
it adds, “his ability was unquestioned.” George Ade goes farther, 
describing Fitch as “about the only one in the American list who 
could depict the delightful whimsicalities of the eternal feminine.” 

The Boston Evening Transcript points out that by foreign 
critical opinion Fitch is ranked higher than at home. It dwells, 
also, upon his service to American drama in widening its field and 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL AME tICAN DRAMATIST. 


Altho he died at the early age of forty-four, “the sum of his 
achievements is the most considerable that any American playwright 


done. We pursue the method 
which to us is the easiest and most 
natural. 


“| have been criticized for doing 
too much work in a given time. 
Sometimes I have had four and five productions a year, but that I 
wrote as many plays in one year by no means follows. The truth is 
that I never wrote more than two plays and one adaptation in a year. 
“The writing done, I immediately begin revising it. First I go 
over it with much care with a black lead-pencil, heavier than the 
one I used for the first writing of the play, so that I may see ata 
glance which was the original and which the revised portion of the 
page. Next I go over it again to make still nicer corrections, this 
time with pen and ink. This so ata glance I may know whether 
a word that appears on the page was my first, second, or third 
written thought. A fourth going-over to do still more polishing 
is done with a blue pencil. The last touches are made with a red 
lead-pencil. So on every page of a play of mine, before | relin- 
quish it with a great sigh of relief into the hands of a typewriter 
copyist, appear five kinds of handwriting, each signifying t> me 
the stage of completion of the play. The work of revision is done 
quickly when the production.of a play isnear. Otherwise, after 
the second going-over I put it away, and reserve my decorative 
touches of red and blue until a few days before it is submitted to 
the managerial eye and the managerial judgment. ...... 

“But the writing and revising a play is merely the tree putting 
forth its leaves. The two years’ thinking of the play before it is 
written is the solid portion of the tree, its root and trunk and 
branches. sdb 

“ An idea for a play comes to me, usually, from reflection upon 
some peculiarity of character I have observed.” 
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DRIFT OF EUROPE’S ART TREASURES 
TO AMERICA 


HENEVER a famous picture by an old master goes under 

the auctioneer’s hammer, European connoisseurs seem to 

brace themselves for the unwelcome news that it has been pur- 
chased on behalf of some American collector. This uneasiness 

















By courtesy of Duveen Brothers. 
REMBRANDT’S PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH A MAGNIFYING GLASS. 


According to Dr. Bode this belongs to the 1662-1665 period of 
Rembrandt's work. 


among European art lovers has perceptibly increased since Con- 
gress abolished the tariff on works of art more than twenty years 
old. Thus Dr. Wilhelm Bode, head of the Berlin Museum and a 
widely recognized authority on painting, writes dolefully in the 
Leipsic Der Cicerone that “never has the greed of the great 
American collectors been so strong, never 
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have managed so far to buy through national subscription at 
least the very important works: the so-called ‘Ariosto’ of Titian, 
the ‘Venus’ of Velasquez, Holbein’s ‘Duchess of Milan,’ and the 
great family portrait by Hals. 

“How fares it with us in Germany? When, three years ago, 
almost in one day, the collections of Hainauer in Berlin, Baron 
A. von Oppenheim in Cologne, and Wencke in Hamburg, were 
sold to America, the news appeared casually in the newspapers 
among the sensations, the murders, the army scandals, and the 
rest. The Campe collection started for Paris last winter, 
and now it has gone to America, without any one’s having 
heard about it, any more than they did when the splendid 
Guthmann collection of German silverware went from Berlin to 
J. P. Morgan. 

“It seems that even entail possessions are sold in this country 
now quite without ceremony. I sawat Baron Edmond Rothschild’s 
Rembrandt’s beautiful large portrait of ‘Saskia,’ which Baron 
Luckner, of Altfranken, near Dresden, had sold thé year before, 
I had to force it almost, less than twenty years ago, for 5,000 
marks on his father, and Professor Hauser brought it into its 
present condition for a few hundred marks; while Edmond 
Rothschild paid down 450,000 francs for it. Yet the possessor 
held it not worth the trouble to give us a hint of his intention to 
sell. With us in Germany, not merely entail property, but even 
public owned pictures, are no longer safe. A month ago the 
famous treasure of antique ivory work of the church at Cranenburg 
was sold by the antiquary Brauer to Mr. J. P. Morgan, who im- 
mediately installed it in the Morgan Court of the new Victoria 
and Albert Museum, asa loan. All Paris is still telling, the story 
of the acquisition. A bad character, whom Herr Brauer hired 
for the job, motored in a fine automobile out to the pastor 
in Cranenburg, introduced himself with a stolen or false visiting- 
card as Count de San Gallo from Paris, and offered graciously, 
in his collecting folly, to help the poor church by paying the 
enormous sum of 45,000 marks for the old rubbish. His reverence 
could not withstand the eloquence of the Count, altho he had 
been forbidden to sell the relic by the provincial conservator. 
The noble Count had a recommendation from the Princess Vic- 
toria and profest to have received the ministerial authorization. 
The money was paid down, and the church treasure departed in 
the motor at wild speed over the frontier. The officials in charge 
addrest themselves to the Count de San Gallo in Paris, who was 
greatly astonished at his supposed purchase, and through him the 
swindle was disclosed. What steps will be taken against the 
pastor and his vestry ? Can we believe that Mr. Morgan will re- 
turn the ivory sculpture to the church of Cranenburg, as, earlier, 
he returned the Pluviale to the Church of Ascoli-Piceno ? Or that 
Herr Brauer and his noble ‘Count’ Pollak will submit themselves 
to the German courts? If such a transgression remains unpun- 
ished our splendid church treasures, in which the Rhine province 





have their purses been so wide open as during 
this short season.” He adds that “the sell- 
ers are mostly prominent men of whom it was 
formerly understood that they would never 
separate themselves from their art treasures.” 
Among these he names Lord Warwick, Lord 
Carlisle, Lord Ashburton, the Princess de 
Sagan, Count Castellane, Countess Pourtalés, 
the Duc de Broglie, and King Leopold. “It 
is only very exceptionally,” szys Dr. Bode, 
“that a picture of note strays out of the col- 
lections into some European gallery.” The 
usual purchasers, according to Dr. Bode, are 
“the prominent richards from beyond the 
water, Pierpont Morgan, Widener, Altmann, 
Frick, Johnson, and others.” What will be 
left in Europe after a few decades ? he asks. 
And he goes on to say: 


“While the old British art possessors still 














reject every offer to-day, the rising generation 
is, alas, of another mind ; and the dealers seek 
to get hold of them even now. There is no 


By courtesy of Duveen Brothers. 


“ HORSEMEN IN A HILLY LANDSCAPE,” BY ALBERT CUYP, 


slight commotion about it in England; they Before this picture was added to the Maurice Kann collection it belonged to Count Boni de Castellane. 
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especially is so rich, will soon follow in the same direction in 
which a good part of our private collections have already gone.” 
In this connection special interest attaches to the recent sale, 
for $2,500,000, of a portion of the Maurice Kann collection of paint- 
ings, which formed one of the most valuable private galleries in 

















By courtesy of the Duveen Brothers. 
“ PORTRAIT OF A BURGOMASTER,” BY FRANZ HALS. 


Altho paintings by this master, who wasa contemporary of Rem- 
brandt, now bring fabulous sums, he died penniless in 1666. 


Paris. The purchasers are the Duveen Brothers, art dealers, who 
have a branch house in New York, where, it is announced, the 
purchases will be exhibited in October. Among these are four 


Rembrandts, three portraits by Franz Hals, 
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Europe’s culture may be sympathetically understood in the New 
World.” 


A writer inthe New York 77zmes, discussing the general subject 
of American purchases of foreign art treasures, remarks that “ for- 
tunately for the general public, most of the masterpieces that have 
been acquired by the American collectors will be likely to appear 
in public museums in the course of one or two generations.” And 


he adds: 


“Even before they are permanently placed, the generosity of our 
collectors in lending their possessions for exhibition on special 
occasions, gives opportunity for the public to become acquainted 
with priceless treasures which could hardly have been won from 
their transatlantic owners without the persuasive power of sensa- 
tional offerings.” 


HOW OUR NEWSPAPERS REVEAL US 
TO JOHN BULL 


N the theory that the press of acountry affords a faithful mir- 
ror of that country’s national life, a writer in the Manchester 
Guardian turns to our newspapers for purposes of international 
comparison. “Generally speaking,” he argues, “we may fairly 
gage the popular taste by observing the manner in which the raw 
news material is worked up, and the relative importance that is 
attached to different classes of subjects.” In the long run, he as- 
serts, every community will have the kind of press that meets the 
demands, and therefore reflects the minds, of the reading public. 
A comparison of English and American periodicals draws from 
him the following comments : 


“In America, as also in Australia, the interest in financial and 
commercial speculation is more widely spread throughout the 
community than in England. Fluctuations in the price of real 
estate or railway shares affect a larger section of the population 
than with us. Consequently the average English newspaper does 
not ‘take so much stock’ in news of this type as the American 
does. The difference makes itself felt in the lighter side of peri- 
odical publications as well as in the reports of current events. In 
an American popular magazine you may often come across serials 
or short stories whose scenes are laid on the Stock Exchange or 
in the ‘corn pit,’ and it is not thought necessary to provide this 
type of fiction with a glossary. Religion, education, and 





two works by Van Ruysdael, one by Cuyp, 
and one portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Says the New York Evening Post, comment- 
ing on this sale: 


“Tt is thought that rich Americans afe in- 
terested in this sale, as in the sale two years 
ago for $5,000,000 of the Rodolphe Kann col- 
lection; and that, perhaps, the reason why 
the sale did not take place earlier is con- 
nected with the removal of our tariff from old , 
works of art. Now, these beautiful paintings 
may come to this county without duties. If 
it is true that they are to come here, it isa 
piece of rare good fortune, for the day when 
fine old pictures, especially collections of fine 
old pictures, can be obtained at any price is 
well-nigh past. 

“Italy, that great source cf old art treas- 
ures, has put an end, by governmental act, 
to the prodigality with which it formerly 
allowed its priceless works of art to be dis- 
tributed, sometimes for a song, all over Eu- 
rope. And throughout civilization these ob- 
jects, the educational value of which has never 
been so widely and keenly realized, have now 
largely been collected in galleries and muse- 
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ums. Old Europe ought not to envy young 
America its opportunity to secure one of the 
most important means by which the best of 


By courtesy of the Duveen Brothers. 
“THE QUAY AT AMSTERDAM,” BY JACOB VAN RUYSDAEL, 
This painter has been called “the truest poet-painter of allthe Dutch landscapists.”’ 


He died in an 
almshouse. 
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literature have considerable space given them in America, tho not 
perhaps more than in England in proportion to the total size of the 


paper. There are frequent complaints, too, that these subjects 
are regarded mainly with an eye to sensational copy, and that no 
pains are taken to treat them intelligently or even to secure fair 
accuracy in reporting. As to literature, in England you will find, 
on the whole, more criticism proper, and in America more gossip 
about authors and information about the tendencies of the book 
market.” 


ZANGWILL’S VISION OF THE GREAT 
AMERICAN MELTING-POT 


*OD’S crucible, in which the races of the world, with their 
blood-feuds and antagonisms, are being melted and amal- 
gamated to produce a finer product—this is Mr. Israel Zangwill’s 
conception of America as set forth in his much-discust drama “ The 


‘Melting-Pot.” Yet in spite of the passionate if somewhat rhetori- 


cal Americanism which is sounded throughout, especially by the 
hero, and in spite of the enthusiastic indorsement of the play by 
President Roosevelt and many men of prominence in civic and na- 
tional affairs when the play was first presented a year ago in Wash- 
ington, its initial appearance in New York last week failed to win 
the whole-hearted approval of the newspaper critics. The New 
York Herald, it is true, describes it as “a big play,” “gloomy but 
strong,” and Zhe Sun calls it “unmistakably a man’s size effort.” 
The Times, however, sees in it only “a big and vital subject 
handled in a cheap and tawdry way,” and asserts that “as drama it 
is hardly second rate.” Zhe 7ribune complains that “it is a 
Zangwill story staged rather than dramatized,” while Zhe Even- 
ing Post remarks irreverently that “the product which came out 
of Mr. Zangwill’s dramatic melting-pot last night irresistibly sug- 
gests an Irish stew.” It adds: 


“That this country is the crucible in which the races of the world 
are destined to blend into the perfect human type, is the good- 
sized compliment which Mr. Zangwill lays at Columbia's feet. 
But not all the concentrated enthusiasm of a dozen Fourth-of-July 
orations can atone for the playwright’s complete failure to demon- 
strate just how the future amalgamated American superman is to 
come about, or why, or when, or where. His story does not really 
touch the essence of the problem; nor is it a well-told story in 
itself.” 


In the play David Quirano delivers the above-mentioned com- 
pliment in the following words : 


“America is God’s crucible—the great melting-pot—where all 
the races of Europe are fusing and reforming. Here you stand, 
good folk, think I, when I see them at Ellis Island; here you 
stand in your fifty groups, with your fifty languages and your his- 
tories and your fifty blood feuds and rivalries. But you won’t be 
long like that, brothers, for these are the fires of God you have 
come to—these are the fires of God! A fig for your feuds and 
vendettas! Germans and Frenchmen, Irishmen and Englishmen, 
Jews and Russians—into the crucible with you all! God is making 
the American !” 


The plot of the play is thus summarized in 7he Post: 


“ David Quixano, a young Jewish musician, has experienced the 
full horror of Russia’s first great massacre, at Kishenef. His 
father, mother, and little sister are butchered before his eyes. He 
is wounded but escapes, and makes his way to New York, carry- 
ing with him the dreadful vision of slaughter which at intervals 
falls upon has jangled nerves with all the vividness of reality. 
When the play begins, David is with his uncle and his grand- 
mother in a shabby apartment, which is definitely located for us 
in the Borough of Richmond. The two men eke outa poor living 
by playing the violin in cheap music-halls and giving lessons. But 
David finds time to compose a symphony in which all his adora- 
tion for America, all his hopes and pride in her, are exprest with 
the customary power of genius. He meets Vera Revendal, a 
settlement worker, who is also Russian, but Gentile. At the be- 
ginning of the first act, she rather despises Jews; toward the end 
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of the act she is plainly in love with David. She persuades 
Quincy Davenport, a young millionaire, to take David under his 
protection, and the conductor of Davenport's private orchestra has 
just pronounced the uncompleted symphony a masterpiece, whe: 
David turns upon the youthful and dissipated master of millions, 
and virtually throws him out of the house. David and Vera de- 
clare their love for each other, and we find tn at the beginning 
of the third act waiting, impatient but hapyy, fora salary large 
enough tomarry upon. Young Davenport, tu get even with 
David and win Vera for himself, sends to Kishenef for Vere’s 
father, Baron Revendal, who was the instigator of the Kishenef 
massacre, but whom the girl has not seen since she fled from 
Russia years ago, to escape the consequences of certain experi- 
ments in revolutionary propaganda. At the sight of Baron 
Revendal, David is seized with his chronic hallucination of Kish- 
enef and he casts Vera from him. But the Baron goes back to 
Russia, and in the last act David and Vera renew their troth upon 
the roof of the settlement house where Vera is employed, and 
where David's American symphony has just been given with 
tremendous success before an audience of immigrants. It is the 
Fourth of July.” 


ADVANTAGE OF STUDYING MUSIC IN 
AMERICA 


“ | T is a curious and out-of-date superstition that music can be 

studied abroad better than in America.” The author of this 
unqualified statement is not aegraduate of American music schools 
championing his own education and his own country, but a world- 
famous Austrian pianist who had his musical training at the hands 
of the best European masters. “Except for the excellent orches- 
tras of Europe,” Mr. Josef Hofman goes on to say, “the general! 
music-making there is at present not quite so good as it is here, 
neither is the average music-teacher in Europe a whit better than 
the man of equal standing here.” Moreover, the exceptional 
teachers who command unprecedented fees in Europe are in many 
instances Americans driven to foreign fields of endeavor by lack 
of patronage at home. To quote Mr. Hofman’s own words, as 
printed in 7he Ladies’ Home Journal (September) : 


“While their total number is, of course, much larger, 1 know ot 
personally not fewer than five American teachers who have 
struggled here for many a year without gaining that high recogni- 
tion which they deserve. And now? Now they are in the various 
capitals of Europe, receiving the highest fees that were ever paid 
for instruction ; and they receive these high fees from American 
students who throng their studios. That the indifference of their 
compatriots drove these men practically out of their country proved 
to be of advantage to them; but how ought those to be regarded 
who failed to keep them here ? The wrong is irreparable in that 
these men do not think of returning to America except as visitors. 
The duty of American students and lovers of good music is to see 
to it that such capable teachers as are still here should remain 
here. The mass of emigration to Europe of our music students 
should cease! If a student has what is understood by ‘finished’ 
his studies here, and his teacher sets him free, he may make a re- 
connoitering tour in Europe. The change of views and customs 
will, no doubt, broaden his mind in certain directions. But, 
musically speaking, he will be sure to find that most of the en- 
chantment of Europe was due to its distance... .... 

“Americans should not forget that their country has not stood 
still in music any more than in any other direction. Each year 
has recorded an advancing step inits development. We must cease 
to compare the Europe of to-day with the America of fifty years 
ago. At present there are a large number of capable musicians in 
America, and, just as with good physicians and lawyers, their 
ability stands usually in inverse proportion to the amount of their 
advertising. It is these worthy teachers for whose sake the 
superstition of ‘studying abroad’ should be forsworn, What 
America has not directly produced in the field of music it has ac- 
quired by the natural law of attraction; now that so many talented 
and learned instructors, both native and foreign, are here, they 
should be given a fair opportunity to finish a pupil’s development, 
as far as a teacher can do it, instead of seeing him, half done, rush 
off to Europe.” 
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Crockett, S. R. The Men of the Mountain. Ii- 
justrated. 12mo, pp. 315. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $1.50. 


Danby, Frank. Sebastian. 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


‘‘Sebastian’s Mother’? would be a far 
more appropriate title for this latest novel 
of Frank Danby’s than the one that has 
been chosen. It is the mother’s personality 
that pervades every page and sinks into 
insignificance the other characters and 
incidents of the story. A clever, self-suffi- 
cient, intellectual woman and a successful 
novelist, she is so completely absorbed in 
depicting life on paper that she forgets how 
to live herself. Tragedies affecting those 
nearest and dearest to her are enacted 
every day without attracting her notice. 
Then the awakening comes. How her 
latent womanhood is developed and she 
readjusts her world, becoming a truer 
mother to Sebastian and a better friend to 
everybody—this forms the main thread 
of the book. It strikes the reader that 
Vanessa’s growth in character, while logi- 
cal, is an unnecessarily detailed and painful 
process. Sebastian himself represents the 
ordinary type of egotistical, petted young 
manhood with the usual combination of 
good and bad in his make-up. On the 
other hand, the character of David, the 
neglected husband, is rather unusual, but 
the best thing in the novel. 

1 “‘Sebastian’’ there is the.same ten- 
dency to give undue prominence to the 
questionable side of society life as is appar- 
ent in ‘‘ Pigs in Clover’’ and ‘“The Heart of 
aChild.’’ This much can be said, however, 
of Frank Danby’s style: she is interesting 
at all times, and, unlike the novelist Van- 
essa, her men and women are more than 
mere pen-and-ink puppets. 
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Dearmer, Percy. Body and Soul—An Inquiry 
into the Effect of Religion upon Health, with a De- 
scription of Christian Works of Healing from the 
New Testament to the Present Day. 12mo, pp. 426. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 


De Leon, T.C. Belles, Beaux and Brains of the 
60's. Glimpses of Men, Women and Things eat made 
Richmond a veritable Capital. New York: 
Dillingham Co. $3 net 


Mr. De Leon’s entertaining volume takes 
the reader into a famous social and martial 
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world— Richmond in the period of the 
Civil War, that epoch which already 
seems, even to those who lived through it, 
so like a vanished age. But Mr. De Leon 
journeys beyond Richmond. Among other 
cities, of whose social life in war times he 
writes, are New Orleans Mobile, and 
Charleston. The volume contains over 
150 portraits. 

Dewar, Douglas, and Finn, Frank. 


of Species. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 400. 
John LaneCo. $2.50 net. 


Dickinson, H. N._ Sir Guy and Lady Rannard. 
12mo, pp. 446. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.50. 


Dillon, Mary. The Patience of John Morland. 


The Making 
New York: 


Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 406. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50. 

Glyn, Elinor. Elizabeth Visits America. Pp. 
350. New York Duffield & Co. 1.50. 


It is to be hoped that the Marchioness of 
Valmond will remain at home in the future 
if she can not use her eyes and ears to bet- 
ter advantage than she did during her 
recent visit to America. The _ things 
really worth seeing and doing she seems to 
have passed completely by in her mad 
dash across the country in search of ex- 
citement. Her frivolous, tiresome chatter 
concerns mainly her numerous silly flirta- 
tions, and this in spite of the fact that she 
has a husband and babies on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The cleanness and sta- 
bility of the average American did not, 
apparently, please our gay visitor, be- 
cause, perhaps, of his disinclination to fall 
in love with her. 

While the stalwart, self-made men of the 
West appealed somewhat to her fancy, she 
does not hesitate roundly to abuse the 
business men of the East whom she de- 
scribes as ‘‘kind aunts or grandmothers or 
benevolent uncles who fetch and carry 
like trained spaniels.’”” As to the crude 
American hostesses who did their best to 
entertain the vivacious Elizabeth, she is 
not reticent in expressing her ‘opinion of 
their shortcomings with a flippancy that 
is doubtless meant to be humorous. The 
fact that our ‘‘longest tradition is sixteen 
hundred and something’’ may be truly 
deplorable, but even a boasted ancestry 
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dating back to William the Conqueror does 
not always insure refinement of thought or 
purity of language. Elizabeth’s adverse 
criticisms will hardly be taken very much 
to heart. 


Greely, A. W. Handbook of Alaska. 
pp. 280. "New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


Major-General Greely has twice occu- 
pied the post of military commander in 
Alaska. It was under his supervision that 
the Alaskan military telegraph system was 
completed, comprizing over 4,000 miles of 
land lines, submarine cables, and wireless. 
He has traveled over the whole Yukon yal- 
ley twice during the six visits, and has in 
detail explored various interesting points 
in the neighborhood of Fairbanks, 
etc. 


8vo, 


Nome, 
He is well qualified to describe this 
valuable possession of the United States 
and the flourishing condition it has reached 
during the forty years which have elapsed 
since it was purchased through the far- 
sighted diplomacy and skilful negotiations 
of William H. Seward. 

Altho little known to the general 
American public, even through books, 
Alaska has contributed more than three 
hundred million dollars to the wealth 
of our Republic. The standard works of 
geographic reference are full of errors and 
omissions which this book has been the 
first to correct and supply. The author 
has, therefore, set about to give a practical 
and detailed account of this terra incognita 
and will earn the thanks of those interested 
in the developments of the country as well 
as of those who purpose visiting Alaska on a 
holiday trip or for the sake of business or 
research. There are chapters on glaciers 
and volcanoes as well as on mining. Hun- 
ters will find a good account of the indige- 
nous game. Excellent maps indicate the 
distribution of timber, of caribou, 
tain-goat, 


So 


moun- 
Six maps of 


moose, and deer. 





ST. ETHELBURGE CHURCH, BISHOPSGATE STREET, 
LONDON, 

Here in 1607 Henry Hudson and others ‘did com- 
municate, proposing to goe to sea four days after for to 
discover a passage by the North Poleto Japan.” This 
church, says Thomas A. Janvier, Hudson's latest biog- 
rapher, is the “ sole remaining material link of which we 
have sure knowledge between Hudson and ourselves.” 
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this illuminating character are given, and 
besides these, there are two more general 
maps. There are eight tables of most 
valuable statistics and twenty-five half- 
tone illustrations of remarkable interest. 
The work is well done and will be indis- 
pensable to every one who wishes to find 
out all about the physical features and com- 
mercial possibilities of the Territory. 

Hamilton, Cicely. Marriage as a Trade. 
pp. 257. New York: Moffat, 


Hoover, Bessie R. 
lustrated. 12mo, pp. 
Bros. $1. 


Huckel, Oliver. Mental Medicine. Some Practical 
Suggestions from a Spiritual Standpoint. Five Con- 
ferences with Students at the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. 12mo, pp. 219. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1 net. 


Hume, Fergus. The Disappearing Eye. 12mo, 


pp. 312. New York: G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 


Janvier, Thomas A. Henry Hudson. A brief 
statement of his aims and achievements. To which 
is added a newly Second partial record now first 
published of the trial of the mutineers by whom he 
and others were abandoned to their death. 16mo, 
New York: Harper & Bros. 75 cents. 


Mr. Janvier has made a timely and ex- 
tremely readable little book, in which he 
emphasizes the main facts in the life of 
Hudson, in so far as they have been made 
known. It has been possible heretofore to 
produce more elaborate lives of Hudson, 
but this has been due largely to the fact 
that writers made use of subordinate, and 
not always strictly relative, material. 
Mr. Janvier has confined himself to Hud- 
son’s own life, the purposes he set out to 
accomplish, and results he actually 
achieved. What is particularly noteworthy 
in the little book is the maiter in the ap- 
pendix, in which is printed, for the first 
time we believe, the minutes of the trial 
of the men who, through the abandonment 
of Hudson in the bay called after him, 
became responsible for his shocking fate. 
It need not be added that Mr. Janvier has 
told the story in a style peculiarly his own, 
a style unlike that of any writer of our day 
or of any other day. The book makes 
charming reading, whether one be familiar 
with the facts already, or whether he ap- 
proaches the subject for the first time. 


Johnston, R. M. 
History. 
Co. 


rI2mo, 


ard & Co. $1.25 net. 


Pa eeebinge's Folks. II- 
273. New York: Harper & 


the 


The French Revolution. A Short 
12mo, pp. 283. New York: Henry Holt & 
$1.25 net. 


Professor Johnston’s little volume ought 
to serve a good purpose in that, within 
fewer than 300 pages, he has set forth in 
outline the great French drama of the last 
decade in the eighteenth century. It is 
not exactly a school-book and yet it should 
serve an excellent purpose in school reading. 
He intends it as a volume to accompany 
his previous work on Napoleon, which 
will be found to continue without a break 
the story at the point where the present 
volume leaves off. It is to be noted that 
Professor Johnston does not end his nar- 
rative at the point where Carlyle ended 
his—that is, at ‘‘the whiff of grape shot,” 
but continues it into and through the 
Directory to the beginning of the Consulate. 


Kerley, Charles Gilmore. Short Talks with Young 
Mothers on the Management of Infants and Young 
Children. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 327. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Lewis, Lawrence. The Advertisements of the 
Spectator. 8vo, pp. 308. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2 net. 


A great Greek scholar once remarked 
that a single Athenian newspaper, if it 
existed and survived, would do more to 
enlighten us on the subject of Greek life 
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ARTHUR SYMONS, 
Author of “ Plays, Acting and Music.” 


in Attica than all the commentaries that 
have been written on the plays of Aristoph- 
anes. And perhaps the advertisements 
of such a paper would be the most in- 
structive part of it. From the advertise- 
ment we would learn what the people 
wore, what they ate and drank, and the 
character of their houses, ships and con- 
veyances, their amusements and the books 
they read. This is well illustrated in the 
work before us. The Spectator, as most of 
us know it, is simply a series of exquisite 
essays principally dealing with morals and 
manners. But The Spectator was really 
a newspaper and, as such, consisted in 
great measure of advertisements. Mr. 
Lewis gives us a facsimile page of the first 
edition, which is printed on ‘‘Tobacco 
paper,” and of quarto size. From this the 
reader gains a good idea of what the original 
serial was really like. and how its adver- 
tisements were set up. From these ad- 
vertisements themselves we gain a good 
insight into London social life as it existed 
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during the so-called ‘“‘Augustan Age”’ 
English literature. 

All the new books were advertised in 
Addison’s journal (including pamphlets) 
from ‘‘Dean_ Sherlock’s ‘Preservative 
against Popery’” to ‘‘When the Cat’s 
away, the Mice may play. A fable humbly 
inscribed to Dr. Swift, pr. 2d.’” Much in- 
formation may be derived from the oddly 
worded advertisements of mercers, snuff- 
dealers, lotteries, and quacks. We feel sure 
that Lady Betty must have taken an 
interest in the notices of ‘‘excellent curiosi- 
ties for preserving the face in present 
beauty,” ‘the great pennyworthin Macklyn 
and Brussels lace,” if not in ‘‘the Fa- 
mous Bavarian Red Liquor which gives 
such a delightful blushing Colour to the 
Cheeks of those who are White or Pale.” 
We learn why the Lord Chamberlain still 
has the censorship of plays in London, 
from the fact that all actors were ‘‘Her 
Majesty’s Company of Comedians’’—as 
stated in all the theatrical notices. In one 
such we read “‘ For the benefit of Mr. Booth. 
At the Desire of several Ladies of Quality. 
At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane will 
be performed the Tragedy of Othello, 
the Moor of Venice. The part of Othello 
is to be performed by Mr. Booth.” 

Mr. Lewis’s clever book, with its tasteful 
and brilliant introduction, tempts us to 
make quotations for which we have no 
space. We recommend all who know The 
Spectator only as it is stript of its com- 
mercial, literary, and theatrical notices, 
to read this unique work which will lead 
them the way to a Spectator doubly charm- 
ing from the commentary furnished by its 
advertisements. 


of 


Lloyd, Henry Demarest. Men, the Workers. 
Frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 280. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

Macgrath, Harold. The Goose Girl. 


Iilustrated. 
Co. 


r2mo, pp. 383. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 


Magnus, Laurie. English Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century. Ag Essay in Criticism. 12mo, 
pp. 418. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2 net. 


Milham, Willis I. ahi to Identify the Stars. 


12mo, pp. 38. New York: The Macmillan Co. 75 
cents net. 


Miltoun, Francis. Italian Highways and Byways 
from the Motor Car. Small quarto. With pictures, 
some of them in colors, by Blanche McManus. Bos- 
ton: L.C. Page & Co. $3. 


Mr. Miltoun now has to his credit quite 
an extended series of books of travel. 
He has, in a measure, overturned the long- 
standing belief that books of European 
travel could no longer be issued in America 
with advantage to the author and pub- 
lisher. His next volume will be the twelfth 
that he has published. One secret of 
his success doubtless is that he attempts, 
not a book of general travel, but a series 
of books, each dealing with a specific topic, 
or approaching the subject in a new way, 
as with the present volume on motoring. 
Other books by him deal with castles and 
chateaux of certain neighborhoods, and 
still others with cathedrals and churches 
in certain restricted parts of Europe. The 
illustrations are numerous and always in- 
teresting, those in colors being particularly 
striking. Maps are also provided. 

Monroe, Will S. Sicily—The Garden of the 
Mediterranean. The History, People, Institutions, 


and Geography of the Island. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 405. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. $3. 


Morrison, Arthur. Green Ginger. 


I2mo, pp. 314. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


(Continued on page 444) 
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enabled us, after forty years of 
varnish-making experience, to 
produce a varnish that remains 
tough and elastic when it is 
dry on the floor. 

It is the lack of this oil 
perfection that causes ordinary 
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varnishes to become brittle in 
a short time. 

A year ago ten pieces of 
glass were coated with ten dif- 
ferent brands of floor finish, 
one of which was ELASTICA. 

The coats of these pieces 
of glass have just been tested 
with a pen knife. One coat 
after another cracked in every 


direction, and flew to pieces. 


Toughness. 

ELASTICA does not turn 
white under water. 

Here at last is the floor finish 
that is heel-proof and water- 
proof. 

Here at last is the floor finish 
that needs no care, no attention. 
Think of that -you who know 
the endless refinishing necessary 
of a waxed floor. 
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sure it is ELASTICA, 

Beware of the word <Elastic’’as a name 
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every where owing to its durability and last- 
ing beauty. There are many imitations. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with 
ELASTICA Floor Finish, write us, and we 
will ship it to you, express prepaid. 

‘Send us your dealer’s name and write for 
our free book, ‘*7'he Right and Wrong 
Finish for Floors.” 

We will also send you a piece of paper 
coated with ELASTICA which you can 
crumple in your hand without cracking the 
coating, or soak in water without turning 
it white. This proves that it is elastic and 
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mour Avenue, Chicago; or International 
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New, exclusive shapes and 
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finest fur felt—you get all these, 
plus the weather-proof feature 
which comes from the famous 
Priestley Cravenetting process. 
This treatment does not change 
the texture or appearance of the 
material at all—simply renders 
it weather-proof. That is why 
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Pattee, George K. Practical Argumentation. 


12mo, pp. 363. New York: Century Co. 


Peake,’ Arthur S. Christianity: Its Nature and 
Its Truth. r2mo, pp. 298. New York: Thomas Y 
Crowell & Co. $1.25 net. 


Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 47. 
Bros, 50 cents. 


Phillips, David Graham. The Hungry Heart. 
Pp. 502. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


If unnecessary frankness constitutes 
the chief requisite of the problem novel, 
then ‘‘The Hungry Heart’’ may be classed 
under that head. It is a book one would 
hardly care to read aloud in the family 
circle. The average marriage of to-day 
comes in for considerable scoring by the 
author, who sees, in the place of a true 
union of mind and heart, a sordid, de- 
grading compact tending to debase both 
husband and wife. 

Richard Vaughan and his wife, Courtney, 
start their wedded life with the same rose- 
colored visions enjoyed by hundreds of 
other lovers. Vaughan, however, becomes 
completely absorbed in his chemical labora- 
tory and prescribes for Courtney the 
vague, old-fashioned formula of ‘‘doing 
her duty by her husband and child.”’ Her 
rebellion is incomprehensible to him. The 
wife’s disappointment at not being allowed 
to share her husband’s whole life and his 
failure to meet her ideal lead her into the 
worst kind of disloyalty. 

Mr. Phillips implies that such a lapse is 
only to be expected in the light of the im- 
perfect education of our day. He says 
ours is ‘‘an era of transition that has seen 
the crumbling of the despotism of dogma 
and has not yet received, or created, a moral 
guidance to replace it.’”” We are minded 
to suggest that a better day will hardly 
be hastened by novels of the character of 
‘The Hungry Heart.’”’ While the es- 


onathan and David. 
ew York: Harper & 


ences, it is not pleasant to think that such 
depths of degradation as are pictured in the 
story were a necessary means to that end. 
Nor can we agree with the writer that one 
may sin with impunity, or that the way 
of the transgressor is other than hard. The 
novel is not convincing and the cynical ten- 
dency it exhibits in railing at human na- 
ture and existing conditions is not up- 
lifting. 

Pratt, Lucy Ezekiel. Illustrated, 12 mo, pp. 254. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Reichenbach, Mathilde. Das Rothkappchen. 
A play in five scenes. 16mo, pp. 27. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 25 cents net. 


Rice, Cale ay a re: 
York: Doubleday, Pag 


Roosevelt, Theodore. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
Co. 60 cents net. 


Smith, Zachary F. The Battle of New Orleans. 
Including the Previous Engagements between the 
Americans and the British, the Indians, and the 
Spanish which led to the Final Conflict on the 8th 
of January, 1815. Illustrated. Pp. 2cg. Louisville, 
Ky.: John P. Morton & Co. 


Sonnichsen, Albert. Confessions of a Macedonian 


16mo, pp. 128. New 
Co. 


Stories of the Great West. 
254. New York: Century 


Bandit. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 268. New York: 

Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 
Soper, George A. Modern Methods of Street 

Cleaning. Illustrated. avo, pp. 201. New York: 
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for YOU—is here waiting for you to write for it. 

Ths Book is the most interesting and complete 
fashion publication ever issued. We have spent over 
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designs and publishing the SNAT ONAL” ow” 
Book—and now one copy is here NAOT for YO 
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ook, examine the materials and let us make you a 
“NATIONAL” Suit at Our Risk. 
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York, N.Y. Hudson and Manhattan Te. minal, New York 
570 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 15 South 13th Street, Phila,, Pa. 
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Stanard, Mary Newton. The Dreamer. Pp. 375. 
Richmond: The Bell Book & Stationary Co. $1.50 


‘‘The Dreamer”’ is a romantic render- 
ing of the life-story of Edgar Allan Poe in 
which the author, while taking some liber- 
ties with facts, has aimed to adhere strictly 
to the spirit of the truth. The book is 
neither fact nor fancy, but a blending of the 
two, founded largely upon those glimpses 
f Poe’s life that are revealed in his own 
writings. Nothing of the formal style of 
the usual biographer is traceable in this 
graceful, charming story. The most 
exquisite picture is given us of the home 
where the poet, Mother Clemm, and the 
girl-wife Virginia—‘‘the vine, oak, and 
heart’s-ease’’—found the one haven of 
rest in an otherwise stormy existence. 

The author’s estimate of the brilliant, 
but erratic genius is sympathetic and just. 
Her keen analysis of his complex and much 
misunderstood character serves to throw 
light on more than one disputed point. 
Weaknesses the man undoubtedly had, 
but it is equally true that many calumnies 
attached to him through the petty jeal- 
ousies of his contemporaries. 

No great effort is needed to enlist the 
reader’s sympathy for a man trying to keep 
the wolf from the door on a salary of a few 
paltry hundreds a year and meanwhile 
turning out some of the great masterpieces 





EASY FOOD 
Ready for Instant Use Without Cooking. 





Almost every one likes a cereal food of 
some kind at breakfast and supper, but the 
ordinary way of cooking cereals results in 
a pasty mass that is hard to digest, and if 
not properly digested, the raw mass goes 
down into the intestinal tract where gas is 
generated and trouble follows. 

Every one knows that good food properly 
digested keeps the body well, while poor 
food, or even food of good quality that is 
poorly prepared and not digested, is sure to 
bring on some kind of disease. 

The easiest food to digest in this line is 
Grape-Nuts, made from wheat and barley, 
and cooked thoroughly at the factory, some 
12 to 16 hours being consumed in the differ- 
ent processes of preparation. The food, 
therefore, is ready for instant service and 
the starch has been changed toa form of 
sugar, so that it is pre-digested and ready 
for almost immediate absorption. 

A Chicago young lady writes that she 
suffered for years from indigestion and dys- 
pepsia from the use of food that was not 
suitable to her powers of digestion. She 
Says: 

‘*T began using Grape-Nuts, and I con- 
fess to having had a_ prejudice at first, and 
was repeatedly urged before I finally de- 
cided to try the food, but I have not known 
what indigestion is since using it, and have 
never been stronger or in better health. 
I have increased in weight from 109 to 124 
pounds,’’ 

People can be well, practically without 
cost, if they will adopt scientific food and 
leave off the indigestible sort. 

“There's a Reason.” 

Grape-Nuts food-is crisp and delicious to 
the taste. It should be served exactly as it 
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Complete, Straight Line 
Keyboard hg 
A Key for Every Character ie 


Removable and Interchange- 
able Platens 


Reversible Tabulator Rack 
Ball Bearing Carriage 


Complete Control trom 
Keyboard 4 


LX 


Simple Stencil Cutting Device 
Drop Forged Type Bars 
Perfect Line Lock 
Bichrome Ribbon 
Uniform Touch 

Ball Bearing Type Bar 


Ciena Fakir: and eg 





LUSIVE 


New Model 10 Visible 













grapher 


Decimal Tabulator J 


Perfect Esasing Facilities Lg. 
Interchangeable Carriages ska 


Right and Left Carriage 


The only front stroke machine having a complete straight- 
line keyboard. 


The only front stroke machine having a removable platen. 


The only front stroke machine having interchangeable 
carriages. 


" rote The only machine having a gear-driven carriage and 
Swinging Marginal Rack A ae 
easy erasing facilities. 
Visible Writing 


The only machine having practically every operation 
controlled from the keyboard. 

The only machine that combines a decimal tabulator 
and column finder. 


Protected Ribbon 
Gear Driven Carriages Ls 
Ribbon Controlled ron 


Keyboard 
Wacistie ond Waicecsal These features are so necessary that other typewriters 
Line Specer will eventually come to them. Why not get the machine 
Perfect Dust Guard that has them now—the Smith Premier? 
Back Space Lever Write for information. THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Carriage Retarder Syracuse, N. Y. Branches everywhere. 


Improved Marginal Stops 


Escapement, Speediest 
Ever Devi 











comes from the package, without cooking, | 
except in cases where it is made up into 
puddings and other desserts —Book of deli- 
cious recipes and ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in pkgs. 

Ever read tke above letter? A new one! 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 


















Adjustable Shelves —Sliding Doors 


The Danner Sectional Bookcase leads them all, yet costs no more. 
The only sectional! case with vertical sliding doo: oors which are al- 
ways out of the way, open orshut—doors which glide noiselessly on rub- 
ber-tired casters. They fit closely behind the edges of the case, making 
f. It's the only sectional case with adjustable 
elves, which can be arran to suit any sized books. It’s built in 
double sections, which makes it much firmer than other sectional cases 
and gives it the attractive appearance of a massive, one-piece case. 


Danner Sectional Bookcases 


They are the only sanitary sectional bookcases made. Dust and 
dirt cannot accumulate beneath them, because they’re built away 

m the floor. They’re the only sectional bookcases having a consul- 
tation leaf, which is exceptionally handy for resting books upon. 

Danner tional keases can had in Quartered Oak or 
Mahogany and in all the latest styles of finish. They can be furnished 
with either plain or leaded art glass doors. 

Send for our FREE catalog today and see the many novel effects 
that can be obtained for both home and office. ‘ 


THE JOHN DANNER MFG. CO., 21 Harris Street, Canton, O. 
TLE 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


F you were to buy a pen so con- 





leak,— 


One that you could carry anywhere and in 

any position in your pocket or bag and know 

it was absolutely ink-tight ; 

One that would write instantly without 

shaking; 

One that would never sweat or stain your 
gers; 

One that would carry all grades of inks, 

You would consider that fountain pen 
very nearly perfect, wouldn't you ? 

In every detail that's just the kind of pen 
you get when you buy a Moore's Non-Leak- 
able. Prices $2.50—$3.50 and up. 

Ask your dealer for it. If he hasn't it, send 
us his name with your own, and we will for- 
ward him an assortment from which you can 
choose. 

Moore's Non-Leakable Midget 34”’ long, is just the 
thing for the physician's lower right hand vest pocket. 

AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY 

Adams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents 
23 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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structed that it couldn’t possibly | 


For Absolute Accuracy 


| in all mathe- 
| matical cal- 
|culations, 


saving of 
time, you 
ought to use 


as <C OM ptome > 


piome 


You cannot realize how valuable a Compto- 
meter will be in your own business, until you 
try it; and to prove its worth, we will gladly 
arrange to place a machine in your office on 
trial, where you can test it in actual operation 
as you probably tested the typewriter before 
you realized its usefulness in your business. 

Marshall Field & Co., Carnegie Steel Co., 
the U. S. Navy, the Western Electric Co., and 
many other commercia] houses use from 87 to 
406 Comptometers daily—the positive proof of 
their superiority. 

Let us send you a Comptometer on free trial, 
prepaid, U. S. or Canada? 

Let us send you a book about it FREE! 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic De Lure, col les; i 
Write for free Erephy patie, = aes colored hanes: A “Adults'« on] 


Serrated bristle tufts reach all the teeth; curved handle and long 
tuft to clean the back teeth; hole in the handle and hook to hang it up by: identi- 
each brush in a yellow box. 
sizes, three bristle textures. 
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of American literature. The thought was 
maddening that he could not always pro- 
vide even the bare necessities of life for 
those nearest and dearest to him. What 
wonder that the blue devils came with 
increasing frequency and that he became 
of those ‘‘who put faith in dreams as in 
the only realities’? It is due time that 
Poe came into his own, and lovers of justice 
will appreciate the fact that latter-day 
criticisms are becoming more and more 
tempered with mercy. 


Steiner, Edward A. Tolstoy, 
Message. 12mo, pp. 353. 
Revell Co. $1.50. 


The sympathy with which Professor 
Steiner regards the great prophet (may we 
call Count Tolstoy the Jeremiah?) of Rus- 
sia, has induced him to retouch and em- 
phasize the features in a biography which 
he published some time ago (1903). 
Tolstoy is a man who reached his full 
moral and intellectual maturity long before 
that time, but this new edition impresses 
upon us more and more how close and inti- 
mate was the author’s acquaintance with 
his teacher. Dr. Steiner has discust 
with the venerable philosopher and moral- 
ist the views and doctrines of the latter on 
most social, political, and religious prob- 
lems in which the Count was interested. 
This writer also enjoyed the acquaintance 
of many intimate friends and admirers of 
Tolstoy and thus he had many sidelights 
cast upon the character and work of the 
author of ‘‘War and Peace.’’ He has 
gathered from newspapers and books inac- 
cessible to the mere English scholar a mass 
of interesting details, and during his visits 
to Moscow has moved among what is 
called the ‘‘Tolstoy circle.” The result isa 
very charming and interesting book, full 
of vivid descriptions and characterized by 
literary skill and dramatic grouping of 
incidents. 

Stickley, Gustav. Craftsman Homes. cemented. 
8vo, pp. 205. New York: Craftsman Pub. C 


the Man and his 
New York: Fleming H. 


Stoutenburgh, Henry A. A a His- 
tory of the Dutch Congregation of Oyster Bay, 
Queens County, Island of ‘Neseeu (now Long Island). 
10 pamphlets. 8vo, pp. 966. New York: H. A. 
Stoutenburgh, 23 Broad St. $5.50. 

Stories of Royal Children; Stories from Classic 
Myths; Stories of Greece and Rome; Stories of the 
Middle Ages; Stories of Chivalry; Stories of the 
Ancient World. Retold from St. Nicholas. Il 
a Six volumes. 12mo. New York: Century 

oO. 


Symonds, Arthur. Plays, Acting and Music, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Szold, Henrietta. [Editor.] The American Jew- 


ish Year Book, 5668. September 9, 1907, to Sep- 
tember 25, 1908. 12m0, pp. 557. Philadelphia: 
Jewish Pub. Society of America. 


Thoreau, Henry D. The Maine Woods.  II- 
lustrated by Clifton - Johnson. Small quarto, pp. 423. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell &Co. $2. 


Mr. Johnson, the well-known illustrator 
by means of photography, has performed 
a useful service to lovers of Thoreau. He 
has been all over the actual ground in 
Maine traversed by Thoreau and there 
made pictures of places through which 
Thoreau must have passed and in some of 
which he doubtless pitched his camp. 
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The pictures are excellent ie of 

what can be done through photography, 

some of them being supremely good. 
Thorpe, Francis Newton. 


Andrew Jackson, 
Tandy-Thomas Co, 


The Statesmanship of 
8vo, pp. 538. New York: The 
$2.50. 


The Italian historian Ferrero declares 
that the spirit of the American Constitu- 
tion is fear of the State and of its encroach- 
ments. This fear of course is particularly 
directed against the Executive, and it is gen- 
erally considered among European liberals of 
a certain school that a President of the 
United States isa man whois to bow submis- 
sively to the behests of somany independent 
States, or to party leaders, that he can have 
no initiative, but is to wait upon the sep- 
arate States, and represent them as a mere 
figurehead. It can not be denied that 
Andrew Jackson did his best during his 
lifetime to disabuse the world of this opin- 
ion. Unfortunately for his reputation, he 
is best known as political antagonists have 
described him to be. He has been styled 
the ‘‘tyrant,’’ and a German historian talks 
of ‘‘the reign of Jackson.’’ In the present 
work we see him as he really was, as he is 


represented by his writings and speeches. |. 


In some ways he was a forerunner of 
Theodore Roosevelt. The ex-President is 
not to be taken for the first supreme magis- 
trate who because he thought he was right 
determined to have his own way. We 
must look upon Andrew Jackson as the 
first of his office who established practically 
the power of the presidential veto, and 
crusht the Nullification movement. If he 





PRESSED HARD» 
Coffee’s Weight On Old Age. 


When prominent men realize the injuri- 
ous effects of coffee and the change in health 
that Postum can bring, they aie glad to 
lend their testimony for the benefit of 
others. 

A superintendent of public schools in 
North Carolina, says: 

‘‘My mother, since her early childhood, 
was ‘an inveterate coffee drinker and had 
been troubled with her heart for a number 
of years, and complained of that ‘ weak all 
over’ feeling and sick stomach. 

‘*Some time ago, I was making an official 
visit to a distant part of the country and 
took dinner with one of the merchants of 
the place. I noticed a somewhat peculiar 
flavour of the coffee, and asked him con- 
cerning it. He replied that it was Postum. 

“‘T was so pleased with it, that after the 
meal was over, I bought a package to carry 
home with me, and had wife prepare some 
for the next meal. The whole family liked 
it so well, that we discontinued coffee and 
used Postum entirely. 

‘‘T had really been at times very anxious 
concerning my mother’s condition, but we 
noticed that after using Postum for a short 
time, she felt so much better than she did 
prior to its use, and had little trouble with 
her heart and no sick stomach; that the 
headaches ,were not so frequent, and her 
general condition much improved. This 
continued until she was as well and hearty 
as the rest of us. 

‘‘T know Postum has benefited myself 
and the other members of the family, "hat 
not in so marked a degree as in the case of 
my mother, as she was a victim of long 
standing.” 

Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.’’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


Wire « King C. Gillette invented 


SS, 
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the razor that bears his name, 

men everywhere thought it a 
wonderfully clever device. They did not realize at first 
that it was one of the world’s great inventions—yet 
few articles of personal use have meant greater saving 
in time and money or brought more comfort to mankind. 

The Gillette was the first new idea in razors in over 
four hundred years. So decidedly a modern convenience 
it’s a wonder any man is willing to do without it. 

It means shaving without stropping —shaving 
quickly any place or any time you please and freedom 
from cuts or scratches. 

The time to buy a Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a 
lifetime. 

The Gillette illustrated herewith is so compact 
that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped in the 
side of a traveling bag. It comes in gold, silver or 
gun metal—with handle and blade box to match. 
The blades are fine. 


Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale everywhere. 
You should know Gillette Shaving Brush—bristles gripped in hard 


rubber; and Gillette Shaving Stick—a soap worthy of the Gillette Safety 


Razor. 
GILLETTE SALES CO. 


New York, Times Bldg. Canadian Office 
540 Kimball Building, Boston 


63 St. Alexander St, 
Montreal 


Chicago 
Stock array ov 
London 
WW Holborn Viaduet 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris ® 














EVER NEED DUPLICATES, 


Of Form Letters, Price Lists, Bills, In- 
voices, Drawings, Menus, Reports, any- 
thing? Then take advantage of our offer 
of ten days’ trial without deposit. 
Daus’ Improved Tip Topis the sim- 
plest and quickest method of dupli- 
cating. 100 copies from pen-written 
and 50 copies from typewritten 
original. Complete Duplicator, cap 

size (prints 8X x 13 in.) 

rice, J 


The Felix P. Dans Duplicator Co., Daus Blde.. Il John St., New York 
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Prompt payment of interest and princ 
treodeun trom taxes, and safety assured by Peek 


Mortgages on real estate are Wtisadichine 
features of our Secured Certificates. |, 
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The Best Book 
On 6% Bonds 


We have written a book on Irrigation 
Bonds, based on long experience and inti- 
mate knowledge. Every investor, small or 
large, owes to himself its perusal. We 
want to send you a copy. 








In the past 15 years, we have sold 70 
separate issues of Drainage and Irrigation 
Bonds, without a dollar of loss to any in- 
vestor. We are the largest dealers in 
these Reclamation Bonds, and they have 
become, in late years, our most popular 
bonds. 


Irrigation Bonds are secured by liens on 
the most fertile farm lands in America. 
The value of the Jand is often more than 
four times the loan. 


Some are municipal obligations, forming 
tax liens on the real property located in 
populous districts. 


They are serial bonds, running from 
two to twelve years. Each year, as the 
Joan is reduced, the security back of the 
rest is increased. 


The denominations are $100, $500 and 
$1,000, so one may invest either little or 
much, 


The interest rate is six per cent. No 
other large class of bonds, equally well 
secured, now pays an equal rate. 


These bonds are bound to become more 
and more popular as they become better 
known. They are the utmost in six per 
cent bonds. Please send us this coupon 
today for our free book, so you may know 
the facts. 


was an autocrat he at any rate proved that 
the President of the United States was not 
an officer who could be dragged now in 
one direction, now in another, by followers 
of Burr or Calhoun; not a driver of a team 
of ill-matched and unmanageable horses, | 
but the representative of the people as a} 
whole, a Democrat in the best sense of the 
term. | 

The eminent author of this book has | 
done his work well and faithfully, and we | 
have here the best portrait and the best | 
justification of Jackson as a statesman and 
a patriot which has yet appeared. | 

Wagner, Charles. The Home of the Sou’. | 
pp. 349. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1. 

Those who have read the works or come | 
under the influence of Pastor Wagner will | 
be interested in these discourses, the | 
earliest delivered in the Pastor’s new 
church in Paris, which he has not dedicated 
to saint or sacred name but simply calls 
‘‘Le Foyer de l’Ame,” the Home of the 
Soul. While the church is more commonly 
called the House of God, there is no dis- 
crepancy in Pastor Wagner’s title for his 
place of prayer and teaching. Indeed, 
it is quite consistent with his theory that 
God must be reached through humanity as 
a God reached the soul of man through 
humanity. As Wagner himself has said, 
‘*God has come to us through our parents; 
He has given us life by our parents. They 
are our promise of existence in this world. 
We must thank Him through our parents, 
and not reach out to Him over their heads.” 
This strikes the keynote of the fifteen dis- 
courses contained in this volume. The 
personal religion, the love of mankind, the 
freedom from theological restrictions which 
characterize all Pastor Wagner’s utterances | 
i here find their fullest development. It is! 
strange, or rather it is not strange, that |} 
this Gallic Phillips Brooks should appear | 
at a time when the National Church of 


12mo, 
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First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
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France is lamenting over her desolation, 
and even secularist politicians are deploring 
the moral decadence of their country. But 
his teachings have a significance for every 
country and community under the sun. 


the author, the interior and exterior of his 















Guard Your Health! 


Would you have your home free 
fromsickness? ‘Then keepall disease- 
breeding refuse shut up tight and out 
of the way. The common loose-top 
garbage can is a men:ce to health— 
the ideal container tor all refuse isthe 


E-Z SANITARY 
Garbage Pail and Cover 


It is by all means the most convenient. A 
slight pressure of the foot to the lever raisesthe 
lid. Then,when the dish has been emptied and 
the lever released, a touch of the finger makes 
the cover fall into place again, fitting closely 
~—keeping odors in and dogs and flies 

Price 3% gallon size, $ 
. prepaid east of Denver, 2.50 
y Letus send booklet that tells you all about it. 


~ AMBERSON MFG. CO., Box B, Waynesboro, Pa. 





oe new church, and a scene showing the 
Bond Book, “The World’s Greatest In- SE te lif 8 T 
dustry.” strenuousness of his. priv ate life. he 
Introduction is written by Lyman Abbott. 
I 5 owes se ssentsbsstbewebaeeeceesouns ocseee White, William Allen. A Certain Rich Man. | 
Pp. 434. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Town ‘‘A Certain Rich Man”’ is a novel of the 
wee" Il times, dealing with the great material and 
Siitle...n5s.c.0stenpenarees seseseecseceeceees++308 | moral forces that have been shaping our 
country’s: history since the Civil War. | 

tee i 7 me It makes its strongest appeal to men and 
appli Let This Pail gives in detail the story of a single charac- 


ter in its relation to other characters, either 
for good or ill. The ill, unfortunately, 
predominates in John Barclay’s influence, 
marked as it is by underhanded business 
deals, the betrayal of friends, and grinding 
of the poor. Like the rich man of the par- 
able, he makes money and power his god 
until forced to realize that a man’s soul 
must be reckoned with, that he has been 
|mistaken in thinking he can ‘‘beat the 
game—can take out more happiness for 
himself than he puts in for others.’’ The 
specious argument that it is all for the 
‘larger good’’ does not stand the test. 
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The illustrations consist of a portrait of | 








Monarch 
Light Touch 


This exclusive feature of the Monarch 


Typewriter should interest 


man because of its distinct commercial 
value to him; it means Monarch operators 
are able to produce more work in a day. 


To the operator Monarch 
means an even day’s work 


o'clock Fatigue,” owing to the fact that 
considerably less strength is required to 
run a Monarch than a typewriter of heavy 


action. 


We welcome the opportunity to demon- 


Strate this and many other 


vancements and solicit correspondence 


from those interested. 


Illustrated Literature Sent on Request 
The Monarch is made in regular carriage and sev- 
eral wide carriage models—all shown in our litera- 

ture which is gladly sent to all who write for it. 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 
Monarch Tepowsiier Bide. 300 Broadway 
ew 


ork 


Canadian Offices: 
Toronto, 
Montreal. 
Branches and 

ealers 
throughout the 
world, 
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Hl PIPEFUL OF PLEASURE 


is yours if you smoke Spilman, 
the tobacco “without a bite 
or a regret.” Its absolute 
purity and delicious aroma 
have made friends by the 
thousands. 


TOBACCO 


SMOKING 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
25c. tobaceo pouch, prepaid. 


Free booklet ‘How to Smoke a Pipe.” 


E. HOFFMAN COMPANY, MFRS., 184 Madison Street, Chicago 


If your dealer will not supply you, 
send his name and 50c, for a 40c, can of Spilman Mixture and 


Moncy back if not satisfied. 
12 02. 40c.; 31g 02. 75c.; 14 Ib. $1.65; 1 lb. $3.30, prepaid. 







Write for it today. 
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The identity of this particular rich man 
will, of course, be the subject of inter- 
ested conjecture. It is doubtless a com- 
posite picture, combining the most sig- 
nificant chapters from the lives of many 
men in this most significant period of our 
national history. The rise of trusts, the 
question of railroad rebates, and robbery 
in high places are all treated in a skilful, 
but far from sensational manner. While 
the criticism may be urged that the story ]- 
is inclined to be rather heavy at times, it 
is nevertheless a fine bit of work and will 
well repay a careful reading. 


Wodehouse, P. G. Love Among the Chickens. 
Pp. 350. New York: The Circle Publishing Co. 


‘‘Love Among the Chickens’’ records the 
haps and mishaps of an English chicken- 
farm. The proprietor is a well-meaning 
but absurd person who makes up in 
visionary schemes what he lacks in common 
sense. Daily comedies are enacted in 
which the principals are the farmer, his 
bride, their man-servant, and a host of 
tradespeople who become alarmed at the 
non-payment of bills. There are tragedies, 
too, in which the fowls themselves and 
their arch-enemy, Edwin the cat, play 
leading parts. 

The love-story concerns a novelist, the 
guest of the chicken-farm, and his fair 
neighbor who, unfortunately, possesses 
an obdurate father. The lover’s strenu- 
ous efforts to obtain the parental consent 
to his suit lead to amusing situations. 

The promise contained in the opening 
chapters of the book is hardly fulfilled 
as the story proceeds. The humor is some- 
what forced and the incidents themselves 
of hardly sufficient interest. 


Wright, Mabel Osgood (‘‘Barbara’’). 
of the Post Office. Pp. 347. 
millan Co. $1.50. 


Mrs. Wright’s new book is an unpre- 
tentious little tale of country life in a 
small Connecticut village. With a few 
exceptions rural scenes and characters 
abound; they are sketched in ‘‘ Barbara’s”’ 
usual charming style. 

Poppea is introduced to the reader as a 
waif—a wee, helpless baby left at the door 
of the good-hearted postmaster of Harley’s 
Mills. For many years there is nothing by 
which to trace her origin except a locket 
bearing a single name and date. The poor, 
sensitive child is in despair at ever being 
able to establish a claim to a name and 
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A Big Percentage 
of the Heat from Most 
Furnaces is Wasted up 
the Chimney 


ET us suppose you have 

a furnace of the ordinary 

type. What is the ratio 

of heat your rooms get to that 
which passes up the chimney? 


Ascertain this—then you 
will know why your coal bills 
are so far out of proportion 
to your home comfort. 


Stop wasting heat and 
money! Get fully forty per 
cent more value than now 
from every dollar’s worth of 
coal by installing the Far- 
quhar Sanitary Furnace. 


Notice in the upper right 
hand illustration how the hot 
gases and smoke, after they 
leavethe fire box, passthrough 
the heatseparator where prac- 
tically every unit cf heat is 
extracted and diffusedthrough 


the pipes to your rooms. 
Poppea 
New York: The Mac- 





With ordinary furnaces, 
these gases leave at the top 
—before the heat can be ex- 
tracted. The Farquhar out- 
let is at the lowest point. 








No 

- More 
Heat 

Waste ! 


In the Farquhar, 
all Heat is Extracted by 
the Specially Designed 


Fire Box and Outlet 
No Waste! 





HE Farquhar Furnace 
includes an automatic 
ventilating system, the 

whole constituting a plant 
altogether different from any- 
thing in the heating world. 

Fresh outside air is warmed 
by contact with the fire box 
andradiators. Itis carried to 
theroomthroughonepipe,and 
in ten minutes out by another. 

This gives constant, free 
ventilation — and the health- 
iest heat known. 

Thefurnace has a one-piece 
steel fire box welded by a 
special process. No joints, 
no rivets. Impossible for 
gas or dust to escape. 

More, the Farquhar abso- 
lutely regulates itself. A reg- 
ulator built in the furnace — 
automatically operated by 
contraction and expansion of 
the heat of the fire box — 
opens and closes the draft. 

You put in coal once in 24 
hours—and forget it—so sim- 
ple, easy and unfailing is the 


operation of the 





“FARQUAR™ 


Sanitary Furnace 


These are broad statements, but we stand ready to 
prove them. Write for our booklet 


** Sanitation 


in House Heating.’’ Send us your home plans if you 
havethem. We will advise you free. 


THE FARQUHAR FURNACE COMPANY, Mirs. 
101 Main Street, Wilmington, Ohio. 


Branches ; New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Louisville, Nashville, Chattanooga. 


place in the world; even the devotion of her 
foster-father does not wholly allow her to 
forget this. When the mystery is finally 
cleared up, Poppea’s choice of suitors claims 
our interested attention. From the first, 
the sweet, natural heroine touches our 
hearts as she has that of the entire com- 
munity, including the farmers who meet 
daily at the post-office for their scraps of 
gossip and the ‘‘first families’’ on Quality 
Hill. This interest does not lessen as the 
story goes forward and we learn she is not 
Poppea at all. Her history is more closely 
interwoven with her neighbors than she 
realizes. 

As for “Daddy,” the postmaster, it 
would be hard to imagine a finer charccter. 
He models his life after «hat of Lincoln, 
and his admiration for the great emanci- 
pator is both beautiful and pathetic. The 
other people of the story are ‘‘real folks.” 
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Not The Last 
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But a Good 
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Barrington Hall To Try This 


The Steel-Cut 


Coffee 
| 


Barringtonfiall 
The Baker-ized (Co fee 


Steel-Cut 


Imagine, if you can, a delicious coffee cost- 
ing no more than any good coffee, but one that 
you can drink to your heart’s content without 
fear of ill effect. Such is Barrington Hall. 

Just how Barrington Hall differs from 
other coffees is fully explained in our book- 
let sent free on request. See coupon. 

Our own particular methods are used in se- 
lecting the raw coffee, in cleaning, blending 
and roasting it, in steel-cutting it and in tak- 
ing out the bitter skin that detracts so much 
from the flavor and wholesomeness of coffee. 

Manufacturers heretofore have not thought 
such care in preparation necessary. Our 
Coffee is in a class by itself, therefore, and 
best distinguished as “ Baker-ized Coffee.” 


The Coffee without a regret 


N addition to Barrington Hall, which is of 
medium strength, we now offer a stronger 
coffee (Valoro Baker-ized) and a milder 
(Siesta Baker-ized). Both of thesame high 
quality and prepared in the same way as Bar- 
rington Hall, but of distinctly different flavor. 
For sale in al] cities and most towns. 
Price, any flavor, 35c. to 4oc. per pound, ac- 
cording to locality. In sealed tins only. 


Special Trial Offer 


If your grocer cannot supply you, send us 
his name and we will send you, free, enough 
Barrington Hall to make six cups of delicious 
coffee. See coupon. If you wish to try all 

three flavors of Baker-ized Coffee and 

find out what flavor suits you best, 

send for a ‘“*Find-Out” pack- 

age. It contains over % pound 

CO each of Barrington Hall, 

o> of Valoro, and of Siesta in 

Address <a separate cans. This trial 

<6 ce) order, nearly a pound of 

BAKERIMP.CO- .C>. these splendid coffees, 

Coffee Importers, am delivered at your 

a N. | qn . ~ door for. 3c, 

i is, J . % 4 

a. a, 4 stamps or coin, 

New York, N. Y. : WN and your 
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Much Talked of 


CURRENT POETRY 


The Lamp of Poor Souls 
By Marjorigz L. C. PIcKTHALL 


{In many English churches before the Reforma- 
tion, a little lamp was kept continually burning, 
called the Lamp of Poor Souls. People were re- 
minded thereby to pray for the souls of those dead 
whose kinsfolk were too poor to pay for special 
prayers and masses.] 


Above my head the shields are stained with rust, 
The wind has taken his spoil, the moth his part. 

Dust of dead men beneath my knees, and dust. 
Lord, in my heart. 


Lay Thou the hand of faith upon my fears. 

The priest has prayed, the silver bell has rung, 
But not for him. O unforgotten tears, 

He was so young! 


Shine, little lamp, nor let thy light grow dim. 

Into what vast dread dreams, what lonely lands, 
Into what griefs hath death delivered him, 

Far from my hands? 


Cradled is he, with half his prayers forgot. 
Ican not learn the level way he goes. 

He whom the harvest hath remembered not 
Sleeps with the rose. 


Shine, little lamp, fed with sweet oil of prayers; 
Shine, little lamp, as God’s own eyes may shine, 

When He treads softly down His starry stairs 
And whispers ‘‘ Thou art Mine."’ 





Shine, little lamp, for love hath fed thy gleam. 
Sleep, little soul, by God’s own hands set free. 
Cling to His arms and sleep, and sleeping, dream, 
And dreaming, look for me. 
Scribner’s Magazine (September). 


My Portion 
By Joun B. Tass 


I know not what a day may bring; 
For now ’tis Sorrow that I sing, 
And now ’tis Joy. 
In both a Father’s hand I see; 
For one renews the Man in me, 
And one the Boy. 
The Atlantic Monthly (September). 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE SAILING OF THE ‘‘ROOSEVELT” 


Despite the enthusiasm with which Commander 
Peary was received when he returned from his trip 
in 1906, the explorer had great difficulty in raising 
enough money to provide for the necessary expenses 
of what turned out to be his successful attempt to 
reach the North Pole. Talking with a representa- 
tive of the New York Sun, Mr. Henry Edward Rood 








tells of Peary’s careful preparations, of his trials 





A BIG PENCIL 
FOR BIG MEN 


Most pencils are made-to sharp- 

en, this one is made to write. 
Blackstones are for men too busy to 
fuss. You don’t care that we mellow 
the graphite six months, test every lead, 

case the lead in Florida cedar. 
This is a pencil that works all day without 
tiring your hand. Newspaper men use it. 
Lawyers use it. Ministers swear by it. Busi- 
ness men and business women owe themselves a 
trial of it. 
Sample sent for 10c. Stationers sell them. 


A. L. SALOMON & CO. 
Makers of Aluminum Pens 347 Broadway, N. Y. City 





getting his equipment together, and of some incidents 


of the departure of the Roosevelt. To quote: 


An incident which Mr. Rood recalled with amuse- 
ment was the vast amount of reading-matter which 
was sent to the Roosevelt growing out of a reply made 
by Charley, the steward, to a young reporter, who 
mistook the steward for Captain Bartlett. The 
reporter asked the steward a day or two before the 
sailing of the vessel if anything more was needed on 
the expedition in addition to that stored below decks. 
‘‘Well,”’ said Charley, “if you’ve got an old book or 
two or a couple of papers you might send 'em along 
because we’ll have plenty of time up there to read.”’ 

“That was about 8 o’clock on Friday night,’’ Mr. 


Rood explained. ‘‘The newspapers of Saturday 














GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
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REMINGTON, $18.75 


One rebuilt machine only innew localities 
to secure desirable agent. Special agents’ 
pricessupplied onal! makesof typewriters. 
Standard Typewriter Exch’ge 23 Park Row, N.Y. 


GOOD ENGLISH 
IN A NUT-SHELL 


“A Working Grammar” gives you exactly what you 
want to know in a hurry, concisely and authoritatively. 
By J. C. Fernald, L.H. D., Assoc. Ed. Standard Dictionary. 
Justissued. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
FUNK & WAGNAL.iS COMPANY, NEW YORK 








A healthy, rollicking baby must 
have the vitality that is found in 
food that is fresh. 


Fresh food means mother’s milk 
or uncooked cow’s milk. 


If baby cannot be nursed give her 
fresh milk modified to suit her needs 
with Mellin’s Food. 
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morning told how anxious Captain Bartlett was to! ze 


obtain reading-matter for hismen. It is generally be- 
lieved that New Yorkers fail to arise early in the day, 
but at 6 o’clock that same Saturday morning a mes- 
senger-boy came down the pier staggering under 4 
load of books. He put them aboard and fifteen 
minutes later an express wagon arrived and dumped 
a hurdred pounds of literature on the pier. 

‘Until the hour of sailing on Monday a flood of | 
reading-matter was swept aboard. At first these | 
gifts were carefully stowed away for’ard, and when 
those quarters became filled they were dumped into 
the stokehold. When Captain Bartlett was told of | 
it he said, ‘Good thing. We'll save some of that! 
coal and go up the Sound under fuel of old magazines | 
and best sellers of past seasons.’ From that moment 
the Roosevelt consumed a menu of romance, poetry, 
philosophy and science probably without a parallel 
in the history of steam navigation. Some coal was 
used, of course, but the firemen shoveled along with 
it hundreds and thousands of old periodicals and 
newspapers.” ...... 

- It was just after the work of adjusting the com- 
passes had been finished and the vessel was on her 
way to Oyster Bay that, said Mr. Rood, ‘‘Charley 
the steward rang the dinner bell and all gathered for 
the evening meal excepting little Robert. He was 
found, however, snuggled up between two huge coils 
of rope on the after deck trying to lull to sleep a little 
sparrow that he had found there. Where the bird- | 
ling eame from nobody knew. It was too small to 
have flown on board, for it had not the use of its 
wings; but there it was and there it was adopted as 
a mascot, sharing the honors with a young kitten 
that wandered around with arched back, apparently 
under the impression that she owned the entire ship.” 








LIFE ON THE POLAR TRAIL 


From the accounts giyen us by Peary and Cook 
it would seem that what the Arctic Zone needs most | 
is a good-roads movement. Tho all life in the 
frozen North is fraught with danget and difficulty, 





it is the sledge journey that most severely tries the 


explorer. Froman article by a well-informed writer 
in the New York Evening Post we quote the following: 


Fuel is never plentiful enough for the sledging 
party to use it in drying their clothes. Socks, which 
must be changed daily, have to be dried out in trou- 
sers’ pockets or against the owner’s chest, by the 
heat of the body. On the march, furs are worn only 
upon the hands and feet, but you heap them all over 
you when there is a stop for luncheon or in camp at 
night. After a time the furs become so stiff from 
the accumulated frozen bodily moisture that the 
wearer has a hard wriggle to get into them. The 
most intense suffering on the sledge dash, it has been 
said, is in the course of running about and doing 
calisthenics for the purpose of thawing out fur gar- 
ments into which one has painfully inserted himself 
when they were as hard as boards. 

The sledgers camp under silk tents. All the men 
of the party, covered with furs, lie close together 
through the night to keep each other warm. ..... 

Keeping food in a condition regarded as fit by 
civilized nations is next to impossible in the Arctic 
region. Minced meat freezes until it has to be dis- 
integrated with hatchets. Sirup grows so hard that 
it can not be broken at all. Bread becomes filled 
with ice particles. Bacon cuts like leather. The 
butter falls away in hard chips. The whisky is 
milky. The tobacco breaks up until it is a fine pow- 
der, like snuff, and a pipe-smoker must draw con- 
tinually if he wants to keep the tube from freezing. 

When Fridtjof Nansen was making his fifteen- 
months’ sledging trip with Captain Johansen, he 
recorded in a diary the obstacles that had been met 
by him, as well as by previous explorers. The pres- 
sure ridges, over which. the two men had to clamber, 
dragging their loaded sledges after them, were con- 
tinuous from the time they bade farewell to the little 
steamship Fram. Occasionally they had broad 
expanses of flat ice, but more often series of uneven 
hillocks. 2... 2... 

Nansen had hardly a day without some mishap. 
Among the trivial annoyances was the piercing of 
a bag of flour by a jagged bit of ice; the men had to 
stop a whole hour while they gathered up the precious 








A Soda Cracker is Known 
by the 
Company it Keeps 


It is the most natural thing in the 
world for exposed crackers to partake 
of the flavor of goods ranged along- 
side. In other words, a soda cracker 
is known by the company it has kept. 


On the other hand 
Uneeda Biscuit 


have been in no company but ¢hezr 
own. When you open a package 
you find them so oven-fresh that they 
almost snap between your fingers as 
you take them from the package. 
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MAKES and burns its own gas. Pro- 
duces 100 candle power light— 
brighter than electricity or acetylene 
-- Seaver than kerosene. No dirt. 
No grease. No odcr. Over 200 styles. 
mrery lamp warranted. Agents want- 
ed. rite for catalog. Do not delay. 


HARTSHORN . 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label 
Get ‘* Improved,” no tacks required. 
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92 K, Sth St., Canton, Ohio 














food. Another time their odometer—the machine 
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My other 


push rods—cocks direct from toe of hammer. Hammer op- 
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Morton R. Edwin: 


} clothes froze at night. 
| to get them off,’’ wrote Nansen, ‘‘they could have 


Panatelas 
$240 per hundred 
instead of $500 


By all standards of comparison this is a 10c 
cigar. It will satisfy the most cranky smoker of 
imported brands. It is fully 5 inches long, 
strictly hand made, of choicest 
Havana tobacco — genuine 
Sumatra wrapper. It smokes 
freely and evenly— never chars 
down the side, but keeps burn- 
ing coolly and fragrantly to 
the last toothhold. 

The reason this cigar is sold 
at $2.40 instead of $5.00 per 
hundred is because I buy and 
sellfor cash. I ask no credit, 
neither do I give it. I per- 
sonally buy my tobacco direct 
from the grower in Cuba, and 
pay him at least five weeks 
before the tobacco reaches the 
U. S. Custom House. I buy 
for less and sell for less. 

Among my 35 different 
brands I have an ‘‘in between”’ 
smoke called ‘‘ Old Fashioned 
Havana Smokers.” I want 
you to be on smoking terms 
with them, because they are 
just the thing you want when 
you don’t want a big cigar. 
They are Havana filled —4 
inches long — blunt at both 
ends—made the way the Cuban 
planter rolls tobacco for his 
own use—without a binder. 

I’m so eager to have you 
try this smoke that Ill send 
you a sample box of 12 free 
along with an order for my 
Panatelas, because you'll buy 
them again. 

Send me $2.40 for 100 or 
$1.20 for 50 Morton R. Edwin 
Panatelas. Smoke as many as 
you like—smoke them all if 
you want to, and if you then 
tell me that you didn’t receive 
more than you expected, I'll 
return your money and we'll 
remain friends. 

If you want to know who I 
am and whetheror not I run my 
business on the square, if ‘you 
have any doubts as to my 
making good if my cigars 
don’t, just inquire from any 
bank or commercial agency 
about me, If you don’t like 
the report you get, keep your 
cash at home. 


PANATELA’ | 
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Actual Size 
Illustrated price list sent on request. 


Morton R. Edwin 


Dept. K, 64-66 and 67-69 West 125th St., New York 


Make checks payable to the Edwin Cigar Co. 
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for recording distances walked—was broken in an 
ice jam. Then they missed one of their dogs and 
spent a day going back to look for it, only to find 
the animal so sick that they turned it loose. Their 
“Tf we had only been able 


stood by themselves, and they cracked audibly every 


time we moved.”’ A frozen sleeve cut a gash in his 


| wrist that left him scarred for life. 


It was not long before they reached the stage where 
they had to kill some of their dogs, and the flesh 
was offered to the other animals. At first the faith- 
ful creatures went supperless rather than eat their 
team mates; later they overcame the repulsion, 
devouring hair and all....... 

When Nansen and his companions were nearing 
Franz Josef Land, where they spent a winter living 
on walrus and seal meat in a hut, they found them- 
selves in the midst of the worst series of ice-pressure 
ridges encountered anywhere. ‘‘It was as if some 
giant had hurled down enormous blocks pellmell, 
and had strewn wet snow in between them, with 
water underneath,” said Nansen. There were deep 
pools between the blocks. Jumping from one to 
another, they pulled their sledges laboriously. On 
each sledge was a boat (kayak) for crossing the open 
water ahead, besides their camp equipment, and 
what was left of their provisions and fuel. As they 
were nearing the end of the rough ice, they were 
attacked by a great bear, which Nansen shot, after 
it had slapped Johansen and two dogs. 


TAKING CARE OF WELLMAN 


THE story of the disaster to Walter Wellman’s 
airship on his last unsuccessful Polar expedition is 
told by eye-witnesses in an interview with a repre- 
sentative of the London Daily Telegraph. Captain 
Isaksen, the leader of the Norwegian expedition, 
and Captain Hermansen, of the Fram, were off the 
north coast of Spitzbergen, when the pilot, with an 
exclamation of astonishment, pointed out in the 
northwest a strange object flying northward through 
the air. This was the Wellman airship. We read: 


Captains Isaksen and Hermansen say they greatly 
admired the beautiful sight presented by the craft 
moving finely and steadily at a speed, according to 
their estimate, of twenty-two miles. Then they 
saw her shoot up to a height of about 2,000 meters, 
and disappear in the clouds. After some time she 
came down again within their view, and, as seen 
from that distance, she appeared to touch the sur- 
face of the ocean. 

Fearing some misfortune, they lifted anchor and 
steamed at top speed northward. As they steamed 
nearer they saw the America heading south, against 
a scuthwesterly wind, in good order, dragging the 
retarder instead of the lost guide rope. At first they 


+thought the Ameriga could fake care of herself, and 
“they were about to return to Red Bay. Afterward, 


however, they decided to stand by and see what 
happened. 

They soon observed that the retarder was caught 
fast in the ice, and, as requested, they sent a boat 
to disengage it, and took a tow-line when the airship 
was let down into the water. The cable soon broke, 
and the America rapidly drifted northward. 

““We followed,” said Captain Isaksen, ‘‘and when 
our boats approached near the strange derelict we 
heard frightful howling from the frightened dogs 
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“Paint it 
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HEN anything 

happens to dam- 

age your skin, the 
simplest way, the quick- 
est way, the safest and 
most scientific way to 
treat it, is to “paint it 
with Mew-Skin.” 

It is painted on ina 
second —no fuss—and 
zt stays on. : 

New-Skin dries im- 
mediately in a tough 
film. The film is trans- 
parent and almostinvis- 
ible, so that it is not a 
blemish like court plaster. 


New-Skin 
and 
forget it.’’ 












New- Skin is water- 


“Paint it 
proof and you can wash with f 
over it freely. New-Skin 
Court plasterwon’tdo and. 
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or a long scratch, and 
bandages are a_ nuis- 
ance for small wounds, 
but NMew-Skin can 
used evefywhere--every 
time. 

Keep it around the 
house-the children need 
it constantly. Have it 
in the workshop—it 
saves time. By protect- 
ing a wound against in- 
fection it may save you 
from blood poisoning. 


Be sure to get the genuin 
Dept. B, NEWSKIN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


For sale by druggists everywhere, 10, 25 and 50 Cents, 
or sent by mail, Stamps taken. 
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well as the large investor. 51444 and 6% per annum. 
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Mirroscope 


(The Improved “LITTLeBUCKEYe) 
PROJECTOR 


This practical instrument throws views on a screen 
or sheet by means of light reflected from opaque ob- 
jects and projected through a strong lens. It requires 
no slides or specially prepared subjects as it accepts 
any photograph, drawing, sketch, illustration from text 
book, magazine or ‘newspaper, post card, print,—any- 
thing not larger than 7x7. 

Everything is shown in the original colors of the 
subject—enlarged to 4 to 6 feet in diameter. 

For educational or amusement purposes, the Mirro- 
scope offers a wide range of uses. Every class room, 
every home, every camera owner, every traveler will 
find it both valuable and entertaining. 

Mirroscopes are made in three styles—for gas, electricity and 
acetylene, the latter including generator—each style in six sizes 
at $3 to $20. $15 and §20 styles take both lantern slides and 
opaque subjects. ‘ 

Sold everywhere by photo supply and hardware dealers and 
photo depts. of dry goods and department stores. If your dealer 
doesn’t handle them write us. Send for booklet‘'20 Suggestions.’’ 


The Buckeye Stereopticon Co. 
§512 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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as the waves dashed over the car. We feared that 

omplete disaster had overtaken the crew and ship, 

when to our surprize we saw Mr. Wellman at the 

most critical moment light his cigar ard go onto the 

bridge, where he sat smoking and giving orders which | 
were just as calmly obeyed. With great difficulty | 
Mr. Vaniman put the America’s lifeboat over the | 
side, and began unloading amid the rushing waves. | 
Our boatmen found it necessary to be very careful | 
to avoid smashing against the sides of the airship’s | 
car. Our boats made several trips, until all the | 
cargo was taken off. Finally the crew left the air- | 
ship, Mr. Wellman being the last to leave. We 
rowed the America back to Wellman Camp.” 





PLUCKY STAND OF A WOMAN EXPLORER | 


Mrs. FRENCH SHELDON, the first woman explorer 
to be a member of the Royal Geographical Society, 
has had dozens of hair-breadth escapes and hair- 
raising adventures during her recent travels through 


Congo and Liberia. She has spent practically all 


her life in travel and exploration. To a represen- 
tative of 17. A. P. (London), Mrs. Sheldon told the 
following story of one of her experiences in East 
Africa : 

One takes adventures as all in the day’s work. 
I have had a native bridge give way and precipitate 
me into a torrent seventy feet below; I have been shot 
twice, by accident each time; I have had an Arab 
slave-dealer, with whose operations I had interfered, 
try to abduct me—he died suddenly, not at my hand, 
tho when he fled from my tent, into which he had 
crawled, he took a bullet with him as a memento; 
I have had at least sixty proposals cf marriage from 
native sultans, kings, and chiefs—not that they 
loved me for myself, but simply thought that the 
acquisition of the Bébé Bwana (Little Mammy) 
would add to their prestige. ...... 

One adventure, however, is worth relating, for the 
singular way in which I was delivered from a very 
tight fix. I was making a forced march in East 
Africa. Water, as usual, was the difficulty. There 
was water to be had in occasional stagnant poo's— 
among the rocks, but it was death to drink it. Drink- | 
able water lay twenty-five miles ahead at houen | 
Moreau. I had given the strictest orders that none 
of my train, which, spread out in single file, extended 
for a mile, should fall out to drink from wayside pools, 
and for a time my influence prevailed. But at last 
we came to a spot where there was water, or rather 
concentrated poison, and my men rebelled. The 
leaders threw down their loads, pointed to their bleed- 
ing feet and to the water, and annc.nced that they 
could and would not move another yard. The 
situation was difficult. To let them drink meant | 
the failure of the expedition, to say nothing of the 
loss of all my authority. I had none to help me; 
my head man was a mile back, shepherding the rear 
of the caravan. I could not wait for his assistance, 
for when a native defies you, you must deal with 
him instantly and ruthlessly. Every second meant 
fresh arrivals and the spread of mutiny. 

Whenever I have to address savages I always do 
so from a higher level than they are on. If there is 
a box or a rock available I stand on it; if not, I order 
two of my own servants to make a back for me, and, 
perched on this human platform, I deliver my ulti- 
matum. This ‘arrogance,’ if you like so to call it, 
has greatly helped to maintain that prestige, that 
fear of me as a supernatural being, without which I 
should have been lost many times over. Well, on 
this occasion I mounted a convenient rock and ha- 
rangued the rebels, at first, in tones of reason, point- 
ing out that death lurked in the water about them, 
promising that we should reach Mount Moreau by 
2 A.M.—it was then 4 p.M.—and that there they should 
have plenty of water, plenty to eat, and three days’ 
rest. They remained defiant, and my fate hung in 
the balance. Changing my tone to wrath, I whipt 
out my two revolvers, leveled them at the heads 
of the ringleaders, and told them that if by the time 
I had counted five the caravan was not once more on 
the move I should shoot them where they stood. 

“One,” I began. ‘‘Two’’—they stood their 
ground. ‘‘Three’’—there were signs of wavering, 
but they were showing far more stubbornness than 
I ii “Four” trembled on my lips, when from 








I liked. 
an adjacent forest there flew out a great whistling 





WHEN YOU PAINT, 
do you select the shade and 
let it goat that, or do you know 
the material the painter is going to 
put on is of the quality that will wear 
best, look best, preserve the building best? 
IF YOU ARE AN EXPERT in paints and 
building surfaces, your own judgment is 
enough. If not, better than relying on your 
own judgment or depending altogether 
on the painter—is to have the 4o years’ 
reputation of Sherwin-Williams back of 
your decision. 

LET US ADVISE YOU on the proper kind 
of paint for your purpose and if 40 years of 
honest paint making and experience with 
painting surfaces —if the expert knowledge 
of the greatest paint organization in the 
world is worth anything, you can be certain 
that you are getting the best paint for your 
particular work. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 651 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 
In Canada to 639 Centre Street, Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen Street, E. C. 
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There is more to paint 
than the color 


THIS SERVICE IS FREE TO YOU 
—the judgment and experience of this 
great organization will be cheerfully given 
to your painting job without a cent of cost 
to you—or a bit of bother. Write us the 
information outlined below on which to 
base our advice—or just fill in the proper 
answers on this blank, itself, clip it out, and 
mail itto us. There is no need to be in the 
least uncertain about your painting when 
this expert service is so easy for you to get. 

There is a Sherwin-Williams dealer in your 


town who will supply vou with just the right 
paint or varnish orthe right Brighten-Up finish. 





INFORMATION 


I plan to paint (state kind of building, machines, 
conveyances or other article). 


Kind of surface and present color. 


Let me have your expert advice on the right 
paints and varnishes to use. 


pS, A REE 


Address..........! ... 


C38 (Pen tases de tn State 
(If possible send photograph. ) 
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FOOD WITH THE OCEAN TASTE 


We will supply direct from the ocean 
to your home the finest, the truly choicest, 
sea food that the ocean produces. Never 
in your life, probably, have you tasted 
morsels so tempting, so appetizing — 
tight from the depths, and redolent of 
the crisp, salt tang of the sea. 


When served inland, a dinner of our 
delicious ocean viands cause the guests 
to marvel that such things can be — the 
taste is so ‘‘different’’ from the average 
fish-foods. The improvement in table- 
fare made possible by our service is a 
revelation. 


We select the choicest products of the 
best catches from the finest fishing 
grounds. They are prepared and put up 
with scrupulous regard for cleanliness 
and tastefulness, and bring to your table 
a flavor and delicacy unequaled. 
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LET US BE YOUR FISHERMEN 


Our line of sea foods is complete, in- 
cluding white, plump cod, fine juicy 
mackerel, tasty, savory lobsters, etc.—a 
long list like the menu of a shore dinner 
and everything the dest you ever tasted. 


Send for price list, and to sample our 
products, take advantage of our 





Special Trial Offer 


For $1.00 — A four-pound box 
of our “Nabob” absolutely bone- 
less Cod, the choicest cuts of the 
finest fish that can be taken from 
the sea. Four dinners for four 
persons. 











Prices include delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
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How to Avoid 
Burning Off Paint 


E CAREFUL not to use imitation paints containing sub- 
stitutes for Pure White Lead—barytes, silica, clay, etc. 
y will surely crack, scale and check, and cost more 
to burn off than to apply real paint. ° 
When you paint your buildings use Pure White Lead col- 
ored at the time of painting— it's the only economical—the only 
right way to paint. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


is the best of all white leads—the purest, the most carefully, 
most scientifically made. rn Carter process eliminates 
every particle of discoloration and impurity. Carter is several 

ees whiter than ordinary leads— makes brighter, truer, 
more durable colors. 

Carter 1s as fine as the finest floor—it is always uniform. 

Carter never cracks or scales. It forms a tough, durable and 
elastic film. Wears down gradually—only years of wear will 
remove it. 

By the pound Carter costs slightly more than other leads 
Figured by surface cov and years’ wear, it is the most eco- 
nomical paint made. Sold by all reliable dealers— used by 
good painters. 

Send for our valuable free book which tells how to test paint 
for purity. How to a harmonious color me. Wi 
the book we send a set of modern color plates from real houses 
that will give ideas for painting your home. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
12081 S. Peoria Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Factories: 
Chicago— Omaha 
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“To Be Sure It’s Pure, 
Look for CARTER 
on the Keg"” 
“We will pay $100 and cost of analysis for 


the detection of any adulteration in this or 


any other package bearing this brand.” 


REBU)PewRITERS 


All makes. All prices. Quality unsur, yg 
md for et. American Writing 
Machine Co., 345 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
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eagle, the sacred bird of those parts. Up he soared, 
The sportsman awoke in me; 
I forgot the eminent peril of my situation, forgot to 
continue my counting. One revolver ceased to cover 
the mutineers and gradually swung upward. Crack! 
and the great bird stopt, sank, and fluttered down 
till he fell literally at my feet. The natives might 
well have been enraged at my destruction of the 
sacred bird; instead, they took it for convincing 
proof of my magical powers and supernatural origin. 
In a very few seconds the loads were readjusted and 
the caravan on the march once more. 


SOME BRITISH POLAR HUMOR 


TAKING their cue from the wide-spread scientific 
skepticism of Dr. Cook's narrative, and perhaps 
influenced by the hurt which British pride suffers 
at seeing the Stars and Stripes floating at the North 
Pole, certain London papers have been freely pouring 
forth gibes and sarcasm. The story of the barrels 
of gumdrops for the Eskimos provokes considerable 
mirth, The Globe saying: ‘‘ Always take your gum- 
drops if you want your Eskimos to stick to you.” 
The Star delivers itself of the following description 
of the scene at the Pole immediately after Dr. Cook’s 


arrival: 


While his devoted henchmen sucked ecstatically 
at their glutinous sustenance the intrepid explorer 
amused himself by marking out four radii from the 
Big Nail and with leaping with unconcealed satis- 
faction from the New World into the Old and back 
again. When this pastime palled on him the doctor, 
having divested himself of several overcoats in def- 
erence to the genial temperature of 149 degrees 
below the freezing-point, proceeded to run around 
the pole in the direction of the earth’s rotation, 
picking his way neatly over the lines of longitude 
which converge with somewhat bewildering confusion. 
After some fifteen minutes’ hard going the doctor 
sank with a sigh of relief on a berg, reflecting that 
as he gained twenty-four hours for every circuit of 
the pole he must have added more than a year to 
his life. ‘If I could only keep it up,’ he mused, 
*‘Methusalem’s record would soon be a back number, 
but I am not the man I was.” 

By this time, however, several tentative efforts 
at dancing on the part of the horizon, as well as the 
intrusion of some half-dozen mountain mirages in 
a hopelessly inverted condition, warned the ex- 
plorer that the hour was getting late. Etukishook 
took his hook and Ahwelsh had already retired and 
was sleeping with his feet to the pole, wedged com- 
fortably between longitude 15 and 20. ‘‘ Dear stupid 
fellows,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘they have gone to sleep 
on the daytime side of the pole,” and carefully choos- 
ing a set of meridians where it was about 11 P.M. as 
his pillow and having 11 A.M. at his feet, he gave 
himself over to slumber. : 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Sagacious.—" Did the major ever get that office 
he was running for?” 

“Don’t want it. You see, the major is a born 
orator, and if he should get the office he’d have to 
quit speechifyin’. Only thing that saves him is to 


keep a-runnin’.’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


Modest Greatness.—REPORTER—' Senator, to 
what do you chiefly attribute your successful career?” 

EMINENT STATESMAN—“ Entirely heredity, 
young man. I deserve no credit for it whatever. 
My father had ambition and my mother had talent, 
and I happened to inherit both those qualifications.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


to 


The Way of the Transgressor.—Uncite—''I 
hope you've been a good boy, Tommy.” 

Tommy—‘‘ Well, no—I haven't.” 

Unc_e—‘ Dear, dear. I hope you haven't been 
very bad.”’ 

Tommy—" M’no! 
Opinion. 


Just comfortable!’’—London 


Half the money 
spent for chim- 
neys would be 
saved if every- 
body bought 
Macbeth. “Pear! 
Glass” — lamp- 
chimneys. 

Because Mac- 
beth lamp-chim- 
neys xever break 
Jrom heat—they 
wil melt first. 

Then they're handsome—clear 

—crystalline—and give a lamp 
‘a well-bred look. 

Unless my name is on a lamp- 
chimney it is 20¢ a Macbeth. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


I have a book which tells which chimney to get 
for any burner made. It is free. Address 


MacBETH, Pittsburgt. 








Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


Supplied only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
marks, and all papers and documents. Niagara Clip Co., N.Y. 


Just Published 


A strong volume from a strong mind, deeply 
spiritual—a volume destined to create a 
still wider popularity for the author 
of “The Simple Life.” 


The Home of 
the Soul 


By Pastor Charles Wagner 








“ Pastor Wagner unites the piety of the 
older time with the humanity and the 
intellectual freedom of the present.”— 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 





“The contents comprize some fifteen dis- 
courses, remarkably vital and practical low 
with faith in God, and the more difficult faith 
in man.”— The Rec- 
ord - Herald, Chi- 
cago. 


‘“ There 1s no one 
who will not be 
enlightened, moved 
and blest by peru- 
sing these profound 
but simple ad- 
dresses on the prac- 
tical side of the 
spiritual life.”— 

he Observer, New 

‘ork. 

“Tn them will be 
found that admir- 
able mixture of 
common sense and 
mysticism with which his earlier writings have fa- 
miliarized us.”—Argonaut, San Francisco, Cal, 

“ The book will doubtless be as widely read 
as the author’s other book, ‘ The Simple Life. ’” 
—The Citizen, Brooklyn, N.Y. (inalong review). 





Pastor Charles Wagner 
Copyright, Elliot & Fry, London 





ramo, Cloth. $1.20 net; by mail, $1.30 





Publishers, FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. ,New York 
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DENTAL 4 


(“eps 


Combination 


DELICIOUS 
AND 
ANTISEPTIC 
The dentifrice which 
combines efficiency 
with a delightful after- 

taste. 

It gives a pearly 
lustre to the teeth 
and a perfect polish 
to gold-work. 

Trial ribbon tube sent for 4c 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. Y, 55 JohnSt..N.Y. 
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A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largel y on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


) (Illustrated) 8} ¥ 
by William H, Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. a 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 715 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





















Library Auctioneers 


‘We have a word to say to you about your sibrary, if you 
will write us mentioning The Literary Digest. 
Merwin-Clayton Sales Co., 20-24 East 20th St., New York City 

, Pages. illustrations. 


e 
Married? % 
This is the most valuable boo 


on the marriage relation ever issued. Circular giving 
full information sent free. Address J. 8. Ogilvie 
Publishing Co., 571 Rose Street, ew York. 


mm STALL’S BOOKS 


8 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know 

What a Young Man Ought to Know 

What a Young Husband Ought to Know 

| What a Man of 45 t to Know 
i} What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know 

What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know 

Table of contents free 

682 Church th and Race &t., 


Vir Publishing Co. Philateienia. Pa. 
ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 





THE SCIENCE OF A NEW 
LIFE. By es Cowan, M. D 








DE. STALL 
8 Books, $1 each, post free 











TIME SAVER, PACHETLE AN OFFICE 
WORRY SAVER NECESSITY 
Keeps tab on Better, neater, 
all your im- more handy than 
portant papers ; pins or files 
100 in Each Box \JSample Box 15c 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 155-157 Waverly Pl., N. Y. City 





The Point.—Him—“ You're the only girl I ever 
loved!” 

Her—‘ That’s interesting but immaterial. What 
I want to know is, am I the only girl you’re ever going 
to love?” —Chicago Leader. 


Experienced.—FarmMer—" Ever milk a cow?” 

SuMMER BoarDER—“ No, sir, but I'd like to try.” 

FaRMER—“‘ Think you can make ’er give down?” 

SuMMER BoarpER—‘'I guess so. I’ve served two 
years as a_ personal-property assessor.”-—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Foxy Papa.—O._p Gent—‘‘ Have you vanishing 
ink?” 

TRADESMAN—" Yes. Going to make sure of no 
breach-of-promise suits?” 

O_p Gent—‘Oh, no; going to give my daughter 
a check for a thousand pounds as a wedding present.”’ 
—Tit-Bits. 


No Danger.—Much sobered by the importance 
of the news he had to communicate, youthful Thomas 
strode into the house and said breathlessly: 

““Mother, they have a new baby next door, and the 
lady over there is awful sick. Mother, you ought to 
go right in and see her.” 

“Yes, dear,” said his mother. ‘I will go over in 
a day or two just as soon as she gets better.”’ 

“But, mother,” persisted Thomas, ‘I think you 
ought to go in right away; she is real sick, and maybe 
you can do something to help.” 

“Yes, dear,’’ said the mother patiently, ‘‘ but wait 
a day or so until she is just a little better.” 

Thomas seemed much dissatisfied at his mother’s 
apparent lack of neighborly interest, and then some- 
thing seemed to dawn upon him, for he blurted out, 

““Mother, you needn't be afraid—it ain’t catching.” 
—Cosmopolitan. 


Was He Hired?—GeEnt (engaging new chauffeur) 
—‘‘And have you any references from your last 
employer?” 

APPLICANT FOR SITUATION—‘‘No; but I can. get 
some in about a month.” 

Gent—" Why the delay?”’ 

AppLicant—‘‘He’s in the hospital.’-—Cassel. s 
Saturday Journal. 


The Girl for Him.—SuHe—“‘ I'm living on brown 
bread and water to improve my complexion.”’ 

Hre—“ How long can you keep it up?” 

SHE—“‘ Oh, indefinitely, I guess.” 

He—''Then let’s us get married.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


The Final Authority.—Knicker— When do 
you expect confirmation of the discovery of the pole?” 

Bocker—‘ When Mr. S. Claus comes to town.’”’— 
New York Sun. 


Up in the Air.— 
other fool inventor.” 

In the air three minutes—‘‘ Hasn't he killed him- 
self yet?” 

In the air five minutes—‘‘ All the fools ain’t dead 
yet.” 

In the air thirty minutes—‘‘ Mr. Ayrider, the well- 
known aviator.” 

In the air one hour—‘‘Our distinguished fellow 
countryman.” 

In the air one hour and a quarter—‘‘ The wizard 
of the air.” 

In the air one hour and a half—'‘ The Legion of 
Honor could have been bestowed on no worthier man.” 


—Life. 


In the air one minute—‘‘ An- 





Requisite Knowledge.—As a South Jersey coun- 
try physician was driving through a village, he saw 
a man amusing a crowd with the antics of his trick 
dog. The doctor pulled up and said: ‘‘My dear man, 
how do you manage to train your dog that way? I 
can’t teach mine a single trick?’’ The man looked 
up, with a simple rustic look, and replied: ‘‘ Well, 
you see it’s this way: you have to know more’n the 
dog, or you can’t learn him nothin’.’’—Christian 
Endeavor World. 





For Your === 
Country Home 


Concrete Offers a Thousand Uses 


It is by far the most practical and economical 
inaterial for building the house itself — for the 
stable and every out-building even to the 
smallest. It is also invaluable in the work of 


beautifying the estate. 
PORTLAND q CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


Specified in your contract will assure the best 
possible results. Do not overlook the fact that 
the beauty and stability of your concrete work 
depend almost wholly upon the quality of the 
cement used. : 








Dragon Cement is endorsed by building experts 
in more than eighteen hundredcities and towns 
in the United States. 


We have been making the finest grade of cement 
for more than three-quarters of a CENTURY. 


Whatever you are 
going to build, you will 
Jind our latest book on 
Concreteand Its Uses 
O full of interesting and 
valuable information. 
Tell us your problem, 
and the advice of our 
expert consulting en- 
gineer is at your ser- 
vice without charge. 





The Lawrence Cement Company 
ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, Pres’t 
NEW YORK Dept. W PHILADELPHIA 


C.H. CEMENT & M. CO., Cumberland, Md. 





has that vibrant mass 
of tone responsive to 


the musician’s storm- 


ier impulses and to 


quieter moods, evok- 
ing beautifully colored 


harmonies. 


The Baldwin Company 


142 W. 4th St., CINCINNATI 
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To-morrow morning, 


after shaving yourself, 
apply a few drops of 


ED.PINAUDS 


LILAC VEGETAL 


to your face (before drying it). 
You will then know why 
this delightful fragrant 
toilet preparation is rapidly 
displacing witch hazel 

and bay rum 

for use after shaving. 

You can easily make a trial by send- 
ing us 4c, which will pay postage and 
packing of a TESTING SAMPLE. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 115, Ed. Pinaud Bldg., New York 





Says Colonel B. to Colonel R. - 


There was a wild African gnu 
Who was feeling exceedingly gblu. 
“Tf Teddy spots me 
And shoots off my g,” 
He observed, ‘‘ what the gdeuce shall I gdu?” 


—The Commoner. 


kind of cigars does Closefist smoke?’”’ 

Wacc—" Well, when you light one of them you 
instinctively look around for the corned beef.’’— 
Philadelphia Record 


In the Hunting-Season.—HorTe. 
‘Are there ever any deer about here?” 

GiILLiE—" Well, there was yin, but the gentlemen 
were aye shootin’ and shootin’ at it, and I’m thinkin’ 
it left the deestrict."-—Punch. 


VisIToR— 


The Man of the Hour.—‘' What is a food ex- 
pert?”’ 

““Any man who can make his wages buy enough 
for the family table.",—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Taking his Flight.—E.LpEr—" Sarah, don't you 
know that you should fly from Drink, the tempter?” 

SARAH (not too well pleased)—'‘ Flee yersel’.”’ 

EL_pER—* Oh, Sarah, I have flown.” 

SaraAH—"' Aweel, I think ye’ll be nane the waur o’ 
anither flutter.—Manchester Guardian. 











The DETROIT COIN WRAPPER 


Cheapest, safest, most convenient. Coins 
can’t slip out ends or unroll. Sizes to 
fit all U. S.and Canada coins. Used by 
banks, offices. everywhere. Ask your | 
dealer or write for free samples and, 
ric es, 
é THE DETROIT COIN WRAPPER C0, 
5 John R Street Detroit, Mich. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE OPERAS AND PERSONAL CHATS 
WITH THE GREAT OPERA SINGERS 


c Descriptive sketches of the lead- 
tars — A ah personal chats 
with the leading opera prima 

OF THE 
(@) era tone prne of the great sing- 
ers, Price, $1.20; postpaid, $1.30, 


donnas. By MABEL WAGNALLS, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


12mo, cloth, with exquisite half- 























es 
Safety Razor Blades 91! 
Exclusive process; no wearing down; double edge blades a 
specialty. Send one dozen blades and 30c today andsave70c. 
Fiction, narratives and travel, 
AUTHORS historical and scientific matter 
minimum, receives our careful 
consideration for BOOK issue. Readings absolutely 
Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court St., Boston 
By SIR JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., London. 
For popular use it will prove a very valuable little book 
—a good antidote to the absurdities of the many writers 
own systems of eating and drinking.’’—New York Sun. 
‘With its dry humor and logical sifting of evidence 
fads.’’—San Francisco Chronicle. 
‘* Well and brilliantly written, it shows how one may 
and nourishment.’’—Chicago News. 
“‘Instructive all the way through.’’-Minneapolis Journal. 


EA. 
Made Sharper Than New #2 
KEENEDGE CO. 616 Keenedge Building CHICAGO 
in prepared MSS., 20,000 words 
necessary, no charge. 

“He writes vigorously, agreeably and entertainingly. 
who have hurriedly and inadvisedly constructed their 
it will do much good in warning people against dietetic 
please his appetite and still get the proper kind of food 

12mo, cloth, 75 cents net; by mail, 81 cents. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





Successful Appeal.—A college graduate, after 
years of almost unbelievable misfortunes, decided to 
appeal to a classmate who had been very successful 
He sought out the rich banker and was soon escorted 
into his presence. The banker, imprest by the 
signs of suffering and misfortune, in both the face 
and clothing of his old associate, said in a shocked 
manner: 

““Goodness man, what has happened to you?” 

The unfortunate one began to tell his story. He 
passed from one disaster to another. He told of the 
loss of his wife, of the unfortunate speculation that 
had left him penniless, of broken health, of the death 
of his only son, and of his futile search for employ- 
ment. As the tale unfolded, the banker’s eyes began 
|to dim with tears. His shoulders shook with sobs. 
He arose and walked unsteadily to a bell. A porter 
entered in response to the summons, and the banker 
said to him huskily: 

** James, throw this man out. 
heart.’’—Cosmopolitan. 


He is breaking my 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 
September 3.—The Swedish Labor Federation de- 
cides to call off the general strike. 


September 4.—Dr. Frederick A. Cook arrives at 
Copenhagen on his return from Arctic regions, 
and tells of his discovery of the Pole. 

Clyde Fitch, the American playwright, dies at 
Chalons-sur-Marne, France, following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. 


September 6.—A dispatch is received from Com- 
mander Robert E. Peary announcing his discov- 
ery of the North Pole on April 6. 


September 7.—E. Lefébre, the French aviator, is 
killed by a fall from his aeroplane. 


September 8.—Orville Wright makes two success 
ful aeroplane flights at Berlin. 


Domestic 


September 6.—Secretary of the Interior Ballinger 
has a conference with President Taft at Beverly, 
Mass. 

Justice Gaynor of New York announces that he 
will accept an independent nomination for Mayor. 


September 7.—The strike of employees of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company at McKee’s Rocks, 
Pa., ends in a victory for the strikers. 

September 8.—Lieut.-Gen. H. C. Corbin dies, fol- 
lowing an operation in a New-York hospital. 





44-60 East 2ard Street, New York 


September 9.—E. H. Harriman dies at his home 








at Arden, N. Y. 


The Much-maligned Cabbage.— Wicc—'‘ What | 


Esterbrook 


Sieel Pens 


e50 Styles 


There’s 
a difference 
in pens. 


’ 
Esterbrook’s 
are not only the 
smoothest writing, 
but the longest 
wearing. 

Ask your 


stationer. 





TEMPERANCE 


Dr FINANCES Cr 
PROFIT and LOSS 


I N MA and the loss‘drin will cause. 


By A. A. HOPKINS, Ph.B, , 
ramo, cloth, $1.20 net; by mail, $1.30 * 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, °NEW YORK 








Some New 
Literary 
Valuations 


By William Cleaver Wilkinson 


Professor of Poetry and Criticism 
University of Chicago 


Wirttram Dean Howktts as MAN oF LETTERS— 
MATTHEW ARNOLD AS CrITIC-MaATTHEW AR- 
NOLD AS Port—TeEnnyson As ARTIST IN Lyric 
Verstr—Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN AS MAN OF 
Lgetrers—JoHN Morey As CRITIC OF VOLTAIRE 
AND DipEroT—To.tstoy—APPENDIX— ALEXANDER 
Smitrn’s Lirzk Drama. 


‘The blade which Prof. Wilkinson employs is always 
sharp, but it is admirably polished and is wielded with 
so much geniality and urbanity, that any painit inflicts 
must be greatly soothed and modified by admiration.”’ 
—Prof. Franklin Johnson, University of Chicago. 


“The highest quality in the volume is its shrewd, 
kindly interest.”—Gio.e Democrat, St. Louis. 


** Prof. Wilkinson’s appreciations are especially val- 
uable becanse they unfold new and deeper beauty to 
many thoughts, and greater charm and wider meaning 
in their expression.’’—Boston Globe. 


i2mo, cloth $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 . 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 E, 23d St., New York 

















HOW TO INVEST MONEY 


By GEORGE GARR HENRY 
This new book by a man of large experience 
as Vice-President of a savings investment 
company analyzes all classes of safe invest- 
ments and points out their strong features. 
ramo. Cloth, 75 cents ; by mail, 82 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 EAst 23RD STREET, NEW YorK 
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FIRST 
GRAND CRUISE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Through the Fjords of 


STRAITS of MAGELLAN 


Optional Side Trips to 
all Points of Interest 


Leaving New York, January 22, 1910. 


days duration. 


COST, $350 UPWARDS 


Also Cruises ORIENT 


to the s3:3 
S. S. CINCINNATI FromNewYork 
80 Days, $325 Upwards Jan. 29, 1910. 


To the WEST INDIES 3 Cruises 
§.S. MOLTKE, 12,300 tons 
16 Days $90 Up, 31 Days $150 Up 
Full particulars,call or write 
RANDURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Broadway, New York 








iJ ] 

SIXTH “CRUISE -of the: ARABIC 
to the: MEDITERRANEAN ‘afd: ORIENT 
SAILING: from- NEWYORK - JAN: 2.0 - 1910 
ALL: EXPENSES “INCLUDED: for-75 Days at: $400. aja - UP 
Now - UNDER - DIRECTION ara - MANAGEMENT: Of the 
WHITE STAR: LINE * - 9: Broadway ‘NEW ‘YORK 
leave in November and 


WORLD TOUR January, also Oriental 


tour in January. November—Tour to Spain, Sicily, Italy. 
(Christmas in Rome), 
Riviera, etc 


DE POTTER TOURS (3zs¢ year), 32Broadway,N. Y. 


| suanenendaii Geetoer tetas eee ce 
BEFORE YOU VISIT WASHINGTON 


BE SURE TO READ THIS BOOK 
“A picture of Washington, both informing and 
entertaining.” —Christianx Intelligencer. 


WASHINCTON 


ITS SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS 


A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capitol, full of anecdote and unconventional de- 
scription. BY HARRIET EARHART MONROE, 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 net, by mail $1.09. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 




















How Paris Amuses Itself 

A captivating picture of the merry spirit, the ———. the 
color, the throb of the gayest of all cities. By F. BERKE- 
Ley SmitH. Profusely illustrated with photographs, 
drawings by the author, and water color drawings by 
= French artists and caricaturists. 12mo, Clotn, 

1,50. 

“TItis a fascinating book which those who know Paris 
and those who have the pleasure of making its acquaintance 
in the future will alike abundantly enjoy.”—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


The Lure of the City 


‘A NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG ME 
Just Published. By David James Burrell,D.D.,LL.D.,NewYork 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE MUSICAL CIRCLES OY ANN 4°” 


The great masters and their methods are realistically 
pictured in ‘** Your Loving Nell.’”’ The book is a series 
of letters depicting the experiences of an American 
woman, Mrs. Nelly Gore, who studied music abroad. 
12mo, cloth, 231 pages. $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York and London. 


THE TRAVELER’S HANDBOOK. | 
Tells you all about foreign shopping, hotels, tips, 
usaves, etiquette, and other details of comfort and 
convenience. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York and London. 











CHRISTMAS in ROME. 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’'S EASY 
CHAIR 


| In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
} correct use of words, the Funk & Wagualls Standard 
| Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


CE" Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ae- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 


“E. S.,."" Santa Fé, New Mex.—(1) Hither, with 
| verbs of motion or cognate nouns, means “to or 
toward this place.’’ This sense is now only literary; 
in ordinary speech it has been supplanted by “* Here.” 
| (2) When the antecedent is a collective noun con- 
| veying the idea of plurality, the pronoun must agree 
with it in the plural number, as, “the council were 
divided in their sentiments.”’ A collective noun con- 
veying the idea of unity requires a pronoun in the 
singular number; 


as, “A civilized people has no 


right to violate ifs solemn obligations, because the } 


other party is uncivilized.” It would be correct to 
say, “The band has brought 7ts instruments,” or 
|‘ The bands have brought their instruments.” 


‘*E. C.,’” Kansas City, Mo.—The word “* herewith”’ 
|in the sentence ‘We herewith enclose the papers 
you desire’’ means that enclosed together with the 
letter addrest to the person written to the papers 
he desires are forwarded. The word is not necessary, 
but its use emphasizes the fact that the papers re- 
quired will be found in the very envelop which con- 
tains the letter apprizing the correspondent of their 
transmission, and therefore its use is excusable. 


“A. J. P.,”” New York City.—Paulo-post-future is 
defined by the StanpaRD DicTIONARY (p. 1294) as 
a noun used in Greek grammar which denotes the 
future perfect tense. It is used also attributively, 
as, a paulo-post-future form. It is derived from the 
Latin paulus, little, and post, after. 


“R. W. A.,” Uvalde, Tex.—This correspondent 
“takes issue with the LEXICOGRAPHER”’ as to the use 
of the adverb in the sentence, After the nut 
screwed tightly against the seat,” 
** The adverb is here inadmissible.”’ 


is 





etc. He says, 
The point raised 
is one that causes some perplexity even to expert 
grammarians. The STANDARD DICTIONARY (page 2366) 
says in discussing the subject of whether the ad- 
jective or adverb should be employed after cer- 
tain verbs: ‘‘In some cases either form would be 
correct, and the choice between them is a matter of 
force, emphasis, or individual taste: ‘They escaped 
safe {or safely] to land.’ Special perplexity arises in 
connection with certain verbs, such as appear, feel, 
or look; ...‘She looked shyly at him’ ‘She 
looked shy.’’’ It will be noticed that in the sentence 
cited, the word ‘‘screw”’ is used with the meaning of 
“To tighten, secure, fasten, or press by means of a 
screw or screws; apply a screw to; twist or turn as 
a screw, or in the same manner as a screw”’ (see 
STANDARD DIcTIONARY). It seems logical to us that 
if the adverb may be used with “fasten"’ (a synonym 
of in such connections as ‘‘to fasten effec- 
tually, firmly, or securely, it may likewise be used 
with ‘‘screw”’ to screw securely, or firmly (not 
secure or firm); to screw tightly (not tight) (see STAND- 
ARD DICTIONARY, page 1617, definition 3 of ‘‘secure’’: 
‘To fasten, close, or confine; . . . fasten effectually” 
[not effectual], see also Century Dictionary, page 
2150, definition of “fasten” [I. 1.]: ‘“*To . . . join, 
connect, or attach firmly” [not firm]; Murray’s Eng- 
lish Dictionary, vol. iv, page 90, definition 10: “‘To 
fix or hold securely” [tightly] [not secure or tight]). 


“serew’’), 


> as, 


“E.M.S.,” Troy, N. Y.—‘‘Sometimes”’ is correctly 
written as one word when used as an adverb, mean- 
ing “at times” or ‘‘occasionally.”’ 
“some time’’ is properly written as two words. 
‘‘Sometime’’ as one word has some vogue and is, 
therefore, recorded, but stigmatized as incorrect, by 
lexicographers. 


The expression 


‘‘Subscriber,’’ Lisbon, N. H.—The sentence sub- 
mitted by you should read: 
arrived here earlier.”’ 
more elegant is preferable to ‘‘He has got rich.” 


“‘T am sorry not to have 
‘*He has become rich,” being 


The word ‘‘ got”’ is used only when there is a sense of 
acquiring or procuring. The word “gotten” 
chiefly nowadays in the term 
in other connections is rare. 


is used 


“ill-gotten”’; its use 




















ITHOUT plenty of fresh air 

(at least 30 cubic feet per min- 

ute) your body or mind cannot 
Stay fitfor work. That is Nature’s law. 
The blood goes in a constant stream to 
the lungs for the sole purpose of giving 
up Carbonic Acid Gas and getting Oxy- 
GEN—if the air that you breathe into 
your lungs is not rich with OXYGEN, it 
must be poisoned with Carbonic Acid. 
Thus the blood is slowly starved, its 
power to build tissue fails, and every 
bodily organ,every muscle fibre and every 
brain-cell suffers for lack of nutrition. 


Sturtevant" 


Ready-to-Run 


Ventilating Set 


Either Blows Fresh Air in 
or Takes Foul Air Out. 


Itis a positive, surely controllable means of 
supplying pure air at ALL times. Open windows 
give real ventilation oly on windy days. Desk 
fans simply stir up the dead air already in the 
room, The StuRTEVANT VENTILATING SET 
insures an abundance of pure air which will tone 
up the workers in the office, or in the bed- 
chamber will give the sleeper the same refreshin 
sleep as though he were out of doors. it will 
keep every room in the house fresh and sweet, by 
blowing out dampness and preventing mustiness. 

It is portable, READY-TO-RUN, operated 
by the electric light current. Used in Clubs, 
Smoking-rooms, Offices, Kitchens, Sick-rooms, 
Toilets, Laboratories, Dark-rooms, Smal]! Thea- 
tres, Laundries, Restaurants, etc. 





If you have any office, room or base- 
ment that is not as fresh and airy as you 
wish, write ug aboutit. We are ventila- 
tion experts. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN A 


It tells facts you should know about real ven- 
tilation, and is sent FREE. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass. 


Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 








SAVE HALF THE RETAIL PRICE 
Highest quality ade in Sections 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 
So perfect a woman can set up and finish 

him 
Milla 
) aa 


Send today for catalogue No. 24. Large Easy 
"ae ee Settees, Couches, Tables, Etc. 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. co. 

24 Fulton Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Cur readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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VERY new model of the Remington Type- 
writer since the creation of the industry has 
represented a fundamental advance in type- 

writer quality and id biblari service. 


The New 


Remington. 











do this and more—for they represent the greatest 








single advance which has ever been made in the 
development of the writing machine. 


Some of the New Features: 
Column Selector 
Back Spacer 

- Two Color Dial 
New Carriage 


Built-in Tabulator 

Single Dog Escapément 
Variable Line Space Lock 
New Paper Feed — ; 


Remington Typewriter Company 
corporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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HUDSON RIVER 
DAY LINE 


Great swift observation steamers of 
steel and glass. 


“Robert Fulton” 
** Hendrick Hudson ’’ and ‘‘Albany”’ 


Leave Desbrosses St., N.Y., 8:40 A. M. 
Southbound, leave Albany, 8:30 A. M. 





HONOLULU JAPAN—CHINA-MANCHURIA- 
STRAIT SETTLEMENTS JAMA SAMA pricey) 
INOLA-BURMA 


nLuprines 
ITE FO} 1 


ERT 
424 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON ascii 





Sundays excepted 
General Offices, Desbrosses St. Pier 

















per PT, Sar TURKEY, 
GREECE, MMERGAU. 
Eleventh tad yg ous ‘variety of tours 
sailing at different dates. 
yrite <* eat pntorm ation. 
H.W. DUNNING & CO 
102 wk llouse, BOST oN, MASS. 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
2,000 half-tone reproductions of 
the World’s Masterpieces of Art. 
One cent each or 8 cents per 
pandred. — two-cent stamp 
for catalo Bureau of Univ. 
Travel, 9 T Trinity Pi., 





Boston. 





EUROPE. 











206 RERKELEY BLDG., ROSTON, MASS. 
PASSION PLAY 


250 
THE TEMPLE uv $ | 


14 0 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Egypt and Palestine 

British Isles Tour 

Oberammergau Special ne 
Berlin-Athens-Rome-London | 
S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


CLARK’S CRUISES 
AROUND THE WORLD 


One S. S. for the whole trip, avoiding 18 changes. 


ByS.S. *‘Oleveland,”’ 18,000 tons, brenda new, 
Oct. 16, '09, from N. Y., and Feb. 5, '10, from 
Frisco $650 and oe 12th Annual 
Orient Cruise, Feb. 56, °10, $400 up, by | 
Lloyd 8S. 8 rosser Rarer 73 days 
including 24 days Egypt and Palestine. | 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York | 








THE ORIENT “1910 


KG YPT-PALESTINE-G REECE 
Sail in February and enjoy the idea) 
season. It is time to make preparations, 
Our plans are made—we include the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau. Send 
for announcement. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


Round the World &:: 


cluding Burma, Java, the Philippines ‘ete. 
Illustrated Itinerary ready. Mrs. brosley, 

Nor. New Jersey St., Sadliacanalia Ind. 
and 2 East 45th Street, New York. 


PALESTINE— 1910 


Oberammergau 
Write for particulars and itinerary 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Will You Consider Joining a_ Limited 
Party? Exclusively First-Class and 
“Everything the Best.” Sailing from 
New York in November. 
Visiting the Canaries South ony Johan- 
nesburg (Gold Mines), Kimbe (Diamond 
Mines), Victoria Falls ‘7 the pl cy Tas- 
(the earth’s wonder- 
the Philippines, China, 

Japan, fej me so hg 


If interested, ost sata recom- 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB co. 
225 Fifth Ave., New on 
306 Washington St., 
1005 Chestnut St., Beet fadelphia 





Limited 
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Rate for advertisements under this heading 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES| 


75 cents per line 


| PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





TO MINISTERS AND OTHERS.—I have 


stopped the manufacture of Richards’ 
Remedy for sore throat and loss of voice, 


on account of the death of my wife, who | INV. 
was my manager, and on account of old 


age. I wish to sell the recipe to the Minis- 
ters, singore, and others who have used or 

heard of my Throat remedy, or any person 
who wishes to engage in its manufacture. 


Iam willing = sell it to many persons at a | 


very small c 


Full partic ~ of this rare chance to | 


get this wonderful recipe can be obtained 
by addressing 
WILLIAM RICHARDS, 
Mayburg, Forest Co., Pa. 
Enclose two 1 cent scamps. 


HELP WANTED 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S OWN AC- 
COUNT OF HIS AFRICAN TRIP will ap- 
pear exclusively 
commencing with the 








OCTOBER NUM- 


BER. Extraordinary opportunity for get- | 
Thousands of orders | 


ting subscriptions. 
will be placed. AGENTS ARE tee 4 
N EVERY TOWN IN AMERICA Here 
is an Serle to make money. Act at 
once. For full particulars as to liberal cash 
commissions, extra aes, agent's outfit 
and sample copies, address Desk 4. Scrib- 
ner's } eames 155 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


sy FOR THE HOME 


HONEY BEES white honey, gathered in in 
southern California: from sage, packed in | 
5 gallon cans. 2incase. Prices, fre sight pre- 
paid, Case $12.00, can $7.50. Psrticularsand 
sample l0c. R. M. SPENCER. Nordhoff, Cal. 











The Enkelmann Exerciser gives vim, vigor. 

strengthens round shoulders. Guaranteed to 
increase your chest two inches in four weeks, 
Made withstee!l strings. Price $2. Ondelty ered. 
ENKELMANN & co. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE | 


MANUSCRIPTS wanted. sores. 
history, essays, etc., for milicatton in 
book form. COCHRANE PUBLIS SHING | 
CO., 81 Tribune Building, New York City | 





poetry, 





Facts, arguments, briefs for debates. Out- | 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, Oorations and essays. 
Dept. B. Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


in Scribner's Magazine | 


PATENTS SECURED m3 4 returned, 
| Send sketch for free $e patent. 
ability. GUIDE BOOR re WHAT TO 
VENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted sent free. MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
| others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in_ World's Progrens: sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Co.. 849 “*F."" Washington. 
PATENTS that PROTECT. Our three 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 
| six cents ae &A.BLA 


| R. 58 CE 
Dept. 63, Washington, D.C. 





Y 
Estab. 1869. 





| PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: **What 
| and ow to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents” and 61-p. Guide, Special offer. 
E. E. Vrooman, 1106 F St., Washington, D.C. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


BOOK worth its weight | in gold ‘“*Cain’s 

ped, nn What And Who. Sold by mail 
nly, on receipt of 25 cents. H. 8. JA 

SON, 2509 Wylie Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


| TYPEW ree SNAP—18-inch No. 5 Oliver 
— to. . Examination. Don't write 
unless wa 


| MARION NTATTERN, 








CK- 








Julian, Penna. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
j6c with order. ogee | Developing, Print- 
ing and Snlerzing. Feeuler. Brice list 2c 
stamp. L. JOHN 
Expert Photo Finichine Ww in Pa. 











pace can get “‘THE RIGHT EFFECT.” 
For $1 we send, prepaid. anywhere in the 
-| 5 = ten tubes Developer, two -lb. 

Acid Hypo al one set Water Colors. 
BINGHAM CO., Dept. J, Binghamton, N. Y. 


MACHINERY 


| RIFE AUTOMATIO HYDRAULIO RAM 
pumps water by water power—no attention 
—no expense—2 feet fall elevates water 
| feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog Free 
RiFE Ram Co., 2197 Trinity Bide. New York. 











| 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


| 


GENEALOGY 





TYPEW RITERS. every make, each entire: | 


ly rebuilt and refinished; guaranteed satis- 
factory or may be returned, Illustrated list 
free. Agent’s discounts. Typewriter Clear- 
ing House Co., 82 Duane St., New York City. | 


1000 FAMILIES, 300 Coats-of-Arms, in our 
new Catalogue. 135 pages, beautifully illus- 
penee. Price 15cents. Research and Pub- 

ishing, FRANK ALLABEN GENEALOGICAL 
Co., 3 West 42d Street, New York. 
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75 cents per line 








“COOPEROSITIES” 


Berkshire Hills Real Estate 





Country Seat in 


the land. 


Send For Booklet— 
It’s Illustrated. 





“LONG VIEW” 


$50,000; or $35,000 with half improvements. $8,500. 


McCARTY PLACE 


Colonial Mansion, Pittsfield baths. 60 acres land. Stable, 
Cheap to settle estate. 


FARM NEAR STOCKBRIDGE 


Pittsfield. 180 acres, fine house, modern 


““OVERBROOK,”’ Stockbridge 
Beautiful newcountry seat. 20 
room house, 7 fire places, 6 


garage, etc. 











\GEO. H. COOPER, 153 NORTH ST., PITTSFIELD, MASS. } 











Virginia Country Homes 
A beautifully illustrated periodical. 
For free copy and list of 200 select 
properties in best parts of state, | 
apply to | = 
H. W. HILLEARY & CO. | 
Charlottesville Virginia 


Branch OrFices:—Richmond, Va.; Fredericks- | 
burg, Va.; Warrenton, Va.; Culpeper, Va. 
FOR 


xe" FARM OF 375 ACRES. 


244 miles from Appomattox, Appomattox | 

“y Va.; fine agricultural land, near scene | 

f Gen. Lee's surrender in 1865. | 
CHARLES ELY Brooklyn, Indiana. 








SANITARIUM FOR SALE 
The Lititz Springs Sanitarium, located at 
Lititz, Lancaster ©o., Pa.,_ completely 
equipped, formerly the ‘noted Prof, Beck's 
School for “7 ‘Write for pamphlet and 
details. J. FORNEY, Lancaster, Pa. 





6c ° ” 
For Sale-—-“Briar Crest 
Beautiful country home near AUGUSTA, 
GA. Suitable forprivate residence.sanitari- | 
um, or boarding house. For information and | 
photosaddress isbet Wingfield, Augusta,Ga. | 


FOR SALE 


Beautiful residence in QueenVillage of New 
York State; 2000 inhabitants; house 
eighteen rooms; steam heat; electric light; 
four acres of ground, near center of town; 
five minutes from station; 
New York. Price $25,000. Also just outside of | 
corporation, a fine farm of 132 acres; three 
houses, all farm buildings. Price $25,000 


e . . 








| southwestern Arkansas. 
| ment. W.B.N 


as | 


two hours from | 


Berkeley County Orchard 
Containing 350 acres, 100 of which has 
FB py on it 11,000 trees. 3,000 apple trees, 
g years old; 1.400 apple trees, 3 years ol 
900 apple trees, 2 years old. Ben Davis, 
York, Imperial, and Staymen Winesap. 
5.500 Keifer and Giurber pear trees, 6 years 
old; 200 En — Damson trees, 6 years old. 
Balarce of land suitable for extending or- 
cha House, barn, spring, etc. Good 
roads. 7 miles from R. R. station. This is 
one of the finest orchards here and will be 
sacrificed for the best of reasons to a quick 
buyer for $50.00 per acre. Is in complete 
operating order, and will take stock in 
company, or make terms to suit. Address, 


X. POOLE, Box 744, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


“Virginia Palatial Estate” 


Fire-proof mansion, lavishly planned, on 
Colonial modern lines, in perfect order. 
Finished in quactered oak and _ mahogany, 
steam heat, electric lights, etc. Picturesque 
park, cloeens neighborhood. generous sta- 

les, ware: 330 acres, 200 in blue grass. Cost 
$300,000 in 1902; price $60,000. Illustrated 
catalan: on request. 

WALKER & MOSBY, Dept. C__ 

Lynchburg, irginia 


10,500 ACRES } 








ina Wwe on rail- 
road, in extreme 
Can't beat it for invest- 
IH, Lewisville, Ark. 





pore you pons: for sale or rent? 
Let us tell you about the Real Estate 
Department. 


The Literary Digest 


Warwick, N. Y. | 








